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TifE paper imUistry i- jmotlicr 
cif tilt* Duiiiy tliat prolil by the 
une it( Bi'll System Tclctyprvi riicr Servit'i', . . . Tln> 
Kalainnzod VrgelaUte Par»'lim»*nl Corapany of Parrli- 
mrnl, .Mifhigan. s|ifriiiliy,iii*i in l»«in<l arnl food jiro- 
tpi'lion paprr-i, in ihfir lir-t Teli'lyiirv riln- in 
1929, anti *'<inii<'cte»l it with their Diiia^it <»ilife. 

"Il prov«I hit Morth so quickly." says Mr. Jacob 
Kinclh'lx'rfitT, prrf*i4lonl of the c-onipany. "that h'ss 
than a year latrr we in>talU<<l similar rontart with 
our New Yftrk anil !V[iniieapoliei oilicef*. Il ha- deti- 
nilely improved imr fervire to our customers and 
inrrea$<ed our sales/' 



75 lo 100 Teletypewriter niej^Aiiges a day are 
Iniiisinillcd helween lliisi riim)>aiiy*s (Iliieago saleH 
iiHice aii<l Kidaniii/.oo factory. .Many are in(]uirieH 
from cu.Ntloiner» asking for »>peeilie i«hip|ting dales; 
or release orders on contract «iale«<. They are sent 
m\ ipiickly that prodtictinn on riitiili orders can be 
slarle«l inime<liate!y in Kalamazoo and tlelivery made 
in (Ihieagu next day. 

Rell System Teletypewriter Service is so flfxihh>. 
has f<t> many ti-es, that il can prohuhly heljt yitur 
ctimpany {;i\e helter ser>iee and 4'tit costs, 4!all the 
local Bell Telefdione Company for details. There is 
no obligation, of course. _^ 
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BUSINESS NEEDED THIS 
FUEL-SAVING FLEET CAR 



New Advanced Engine averages 25% less Gas and Oil! 



*New Plymouth Husiness 
Coupe Offers You: 

Lower rear axle rntio , , . ii (Jrently 
improved cooling system. . .eco- 
nomic life o[ the oar xit increased 
by as muoli as JJ'i'Jc. 

New imall-bore earhuretor ami 
manifold . ■ . calibrated ignition . . 
reduce ([asoline and oil consump- 
(ion as much as 3S*'i:. 

Larger Hydraulie Brakes,. . 
longer wearing . , . life of cires 
^really increased. 

Mola Steel springs plus weight 
re-discrtbutfon (enfjine moved for- 
ward) . ■ . end driving fatiiiue. 




ITHADTOcoMElFleetowners needed it. 
With Former discounts on pa,? and oil 
abolished, business car tubts had become 
almost prohibitive. 

It took more than a revamped pas- 
senger car to meet this problem. It took 
a ntw kind of automobile . . . the 1935 
Plymouth Business Coupe, 

Every' thing in this new car was designed 
for two purposes; for better performance 
in business use and to cut all oper- 




tttU-tylindnr'kntih waUr jacketi grte tly 
reduce eitgint leniperolure . . . save oil. 



attng and maintenance costs to the bone! 

There's a special small-bore carburtter 
and a new "centralizing" manifold that 
no other car has. 

In cnnj unction with calibrated ignition 
and an improved cooling system, these 
features cut fuel consumption 25%. 

Nu need for Premium Gas 

In fact, the improved engine in this new 
Plymouth Business Coupe is of such an 
advanced type thai despite its highcom- 
pressiori (6,7 to 1) the use of premium 
gasoline is entirely unnecessary. 

But the sensational economy of this 
new car is only one reason why so many 
Heet owners are switching to Plymouth 
this year. The extra safety and comfort 
it oilers their salesmen are points they 
have chalked-up in its favor, as well. 

With larger Hydraulic Brakes and a 
much stronger Safety-Steel LSody than 
ever before, the new 1935 Plymouth 
Business Coupe provides the very best 



Directlanal water circulation assures adJi- 
tiunal economy by cautins uti valves eguaily. 

highway insurance that you can buy. 

And nothing has ever been devised 
that can keep your men as free from 
driving fatigue, even on long trips, as 
this new Plymouth's "Floating Ride," 

Any Dodge, DeSotoorChrj'slerilealer 
will give yju the complete facts about 
the new 1935 Plymouth Business Coupe 
... or a demonstration, if you wish. 
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HOW DITTO HELPS COLUMBIA NETWORK 

Get the Right Program on the Air at the Right Time 



ON Colnmbin— thf> worlti's larjipst rsHlio notwork 
— the work of gptling (ho ritrhl proj^ram on 
the air at thf* right limt* masl h<' ahsohitrly sviichro- 
niztxl. Every individual cancfriuHl iiiiisl kfpt in- 
forrrjp*], rigJil to tli<' ininule, of all llial is goinj; on. 

In ihis work. Ditto's ability to make copies of 
arty thing typewritten, handwritten or cJrawn, 
quickly, acfuralely and economically is of in- 
eslinialile value to the (!t>hinil)ia Broadcast- 
iiif; < '.ompaiiy. With Ditto they get out copies 
of >s( hedtilfs t)f programs; of operation slie»'ts 
fur I In- next day; of program corrections 
which often call for f.'real speed, and of 
sutes department orders for all concerned. 




In addition, practically all Cfjntinuities arc repro- 
duced on Ditto and much music for singers and or- 
chestras. In all of this work the copies must be 
liri^'ht and clean-< ut, and mistakes simply are "not al- 
lowi'd." Failure to synchroni^fc all departments might 
upset the whole network and result in serious loss, 
Lolfi to the Cohrndjia Broadcast ijig Company 
anil lo the concern sponsorijig the program. 



rmiu's drprtidahitilY, itt tperd, tirriiniry atiil i fDiiunty 
irt all dujilicatiiMj Julis are siiviug lunji- suiim armitalty 
for larijr and small cuticrnis in en'ry line itf huinrtt. 
You owe il tit yoiirsrlf at a iirfjtjrennitie hasinrss riecu- 
litx lo fmd out irhat iJillo can da for you. Write its fw 
samples and fneis. There's no cost or ohliyalion. 



DITTO, INCOlU'UllVrRlD, 22l;l \V..-»i Harrison Str.-rt, ( la. aKM, 111. N. B.— j-js 

Grill Iftu.Ti: PlciiM- jriv.- mi.- full fm-t.-i hIhhU Dillu . . . wliiil it i-i uuJ wliiit it dues . . . tAxt, hijw it is sut\\ng Inrgo wmis uniiuully 
for iximxTiis ill i viTy liiir of liiiniru-ss. No obligfilioii, of courM-. 

.\time Til!,- 

Cotiecni \dilreai . 

Cilv ^tafc 



OflTO INCORPOHATID MARIISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. CHICAOO, (IIINOIS 
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jnanufacturer. Through its safety engineering and power- 
plant inspection service, it safeguards the worker from acci- 
dent and reduces idle machine hours. It bonds the crusted 
employee and the public official , . . helping both to dis- 
charge their duties more eiliciently. 

For J7 years the Maryland has served business and indi- 
viduals by studying their problems and underwriting their 
hazards. Today, within the wide scope of casualty insurance 
and surety bonding, there is no road beyond its bond of 
service. Its broad protection serves business and industry, 
accelerates the employment of both capital and labor . . , 
helps build a greater America, 

Behind your Maryland insurance policy are 10,000 
Maryland agents, in every section of tlie country ... no 
matter what road you may travel. 




A* 



lMERICA is a "nation on wheels,' 
owner of most iif the world's autoiBobiles. And with that 
ownership comes the need for proteaion against liability 
for accidents, slight or serious. 

The Maryland renders this service to its policy holders 
paralleling every mile they drive. You can drive anywhere 
in greater North America. . .and that includes Alaska, Can- 
ada, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Canal Zone and Hawaii , . . 
ajid never be beyond the help of die Maryland. Day or night, 
ihe Maryland is no farther from you than the nearest tele- 
phone. 

But providing nation-wide liability insurance for indi- 
vidual drivers and commercial fleet-owners is only one of 
the many services of the Maryland. It writes burglary and 
theft insurance for the home owner, the storekeeper or the 



Thv M*iryl**nd wril^t mnrt than 4(1 li-ptt u/ Catt^ahy tmiteume, imludiai-: . Ainratt . . Auiiimobils . - .AitiiJttlt ,ttij Ht^tlli . . , B»ri:Ury . - Boittt. r. Btttater. ..Ettsine -■- EJttlritaS 
Mj(hmiry...Fty^V!^hitl •..C*rnrftt Lfakiiit^.,.!PUii GtiJii -.Sprinkler Lt-iiaj^t-.. Wattr Oamnf^t.-, Workmefi'\ Ciim/MitiafrvH. ..Ah't thtttt 14 tancf/nt: tinr\. imtuJiKf^ ptdtiity... 
Bttnktn ' BUriktt. . .ti>ifk AltrrJttutt £titd I't/r^try .. .Cotitratt .DipifHttffy--. Vr^U(t-~,)udHi*jt,. . Fuhlii O^nai Stilt Jt 



MARYLAND Casualty COMPANY 

SIUIMAN EVANS, Prtuiinit BALTIMORE f. H[GHLA.\DS I3VRNS. Cbmrmmv/tit Board 
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For more than fhttry ytart thu^ tht Codittaf Crrit, hat noo4 for 
ihtfneil m^mlirjriv ill motet tan. T«lht CidilUcclirnttlt it ii 
afudmnite efmbmU finnni ... letl* Cadilliie etgrnUftion, 
tft inipi'iiftm to maintain that Udn^T4 txctUentt mhkh, 
ihroafhna At yttin, ktt comt tohttlx Sfttndard cflhc fP'cTU. 



The first Cadillac motor car was built 
to standards which produced the slogan, 
"Craftsmanship a Creed, Accuracy a 
Law." From that day to this, "Quality" 
has been the watchword of the entire 
Cadillac organization. 

In 1915, for example, Cadilbc made 
tliis statement: "In announcing its pur- 
pose years ago, this company said that 
Cadillac would create a new standard 
of values. . . . Today the Cadillac is in 
very fact the standard of the world." 



In 192^ Cadillac restated its purpose 
thus: "Not for any consideration would 
Cadillac lower by a hair's breadth the 
standards which have established the 
confidence of its public." 

Now, in 1935, Cadillac reaffirms its 
pledge. Cadillac will continue to build 
motor cars to cjuality ideab. The Cadillac 
Crest will continue to stand as a symbol 
of (quality design, quality materials and 
quality craftsmanship in all cars that 
bear the distinguished Cadillac name. 



Cabjilac ^MoTOM Cam CompajVY 



DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Vyptsts wanied 

TOUCH CONTROL 




"it's so simplef Merely turn this dial. 
Touch Control makev every new Ruyat 
jnstiinlly and vi-tihly udju^table tu your 
iodividuut linger pressiurc." 



17 major improvtfntnit mcluding Touch Con- 
trol, Shift Frudom ond Automatic Pdp«r Lock (all 
• Jicllftiy* Royol f*aturo>) diitinguiih ttia naw 
Royal at th* moit oRiciotil typswnio (var moclt I 



. . . more Royals were bought in U. S. 
in 1934 than in any previous year! 



First introduced Usi July, the new Kasy-Writiog 
Royal commanded instant attention. Its revolution- 
ary features attracted the interest of rypisis and 
executives everywhere. From their experience with 
typewriters— their familiarity with all makes, they 
pronounced chi<i latcM Royal, Victory Model, the 
very zenith of ptrfcfttion. Here was a typewriter that 
not only made typing easier — but one that pro- 
duced neater, more ujuform letters at lower cost! 

Typists welcomed Touch Control as ao outstatid- 
ing iiTiprovemenl. The facility of adjusting the 
Royal keys to any desired tension, simply by turning 
a dial, was enthusiastically received as the greatest 
advance in typewriter design since Shift Freedom. 

No other typewriter has met so completely the 
requirements of both typists and executives. 

Call for the Royal representative. Invite a demon- 
stration in your own olfice . . . Compare the U ork! 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York, 

HruHcbes mid Agenchs the World Over 



3 of many oiclutiv* Royal 
ftalurai whicli mak* typing 
foKlor^aatiaf I 



m 





A. Improved Shift Freedom posi- 
lis fly eliminates the firing ef- 
fort, the nerte-shattering jar 
and bang of the conventional 
"bi)bhing carriage." 

K. A Hip of the finger does the 
trickl Automatic Paper Luck 
provides the fastest method of 
paper handling ever developed. 

C. Royal's Finger Comfort Keys 
protect the delicate nerve-ends 
of the finger tips. Itliick, non- 
glare, ihey reduce cyc-l'aligue. 



easy-writing 



jl^^^^^^^^ victory model 
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The BUSY MAN 

Loolcs at Steel 

IN.side Stuff 



IT SEEMS very appropriate that the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
— which deals in provision for the fu- 
ture, — should follow the same precepts 
in equipping the Employee's Dining 
Room in its new Philadelphia Head- 
quarters building. The big kitchens 
were furnished almost completely with 
ALLEGHENY METAL, thereby es- 
tablishing cleaning and maintenance 
costs at a comfortably low level, and 
reducing depreciation costs to the "irre- 
ducible minimum". 



That is certainly practicing one's 
own preachments. Moreover, eye-ap- 
peal was not sacrificed to utility. Says 
Wm. H. Linton, Dining Room Manager, 
"It is one of the finest pieces of metal 
work I have seen in 30 years' experi- 
ence in the testaurant business". 



. . . and OUT 

MESSIEURS FARLEY and lekes 
didn't include a restaurant in the New 
U. S. Post Office and Federal Building 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, or we probably 
would have another report like the one 
above. However, there is no regret in 
our hearts, — we have something much 
more spectacular here. 

100,000 pounds of gleaming ALLE- 
GHENY METAL illumines the exter- 
ior of this huge eciiliee, and enhances 
its massive strength. All of the vertical 
mullions between windows on the front 
and sides are fabricated from this im- 
pervious stainless steel, producing a 
rich — and LASTING — architectural 
beauty. The Kawneer Company, Niles, 
Michigan, fabricated the mullions, and 
Lambert Bassindale of St. Paul was 
the architect, with Holabird & Root, 
Chicago, as associates. 



ALLEGHENY META^-the time-test- 
ed stainless steel of universal applica- 
tion—is a product of ALLEGHENY 
STEEL COMPANY, Brackenridge, 
Pa.; who also manufacture electrical 
sheets, auto body sheets, metal furni- 
ture sheets, black sheets, castings, pipe, 
and boiler tubes; whose products are 
carried in stock by all Jos, T. Ryerson 
ami Sons, Inc. Warehouses, and by Union 
Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles. 

Mhuhniv Metal i.i Ucfiiiird iiiirfcr Chemical 
I'OKndatioit patvnta tAlSJSlT and 



Through 
the Editor's Specs 



THE burdens of prosperity and progress 
are borne by a few creative spirits . . . 
enduring endless labor to bring accom- 
plishment out of the indifference of na- 
ture and the indolence of man. . . . The 
Inert mass of humanity imagines it has 
made and can command the miracles of 
the modern world in which it lives, 
though in truth it is but the dumb bene- 
ficiary of the daring, the industry, the 
sacrifice and the insight of a mere hand- 
ful of forgotten men who carry it on their 
backs. By destroying them it will, some 
say, destroy itself. 

— Quoted by Klon H. Hooker 
Before the Bergen County Chamber of 
Conmit rce, Hacken.ittck, N. J. 



Wealth thrives on use 



Mi 



ILLIONAIRES who have borne 
the brunt of "soak the rich" attacks 
on the American front may find com- 
fort in Canada's political going on. 
One of the candidates in Toronto 
courted votes on a platform that 
would put surtaxes on the city's 12,5 
millionaires. Of his arguments the 
Financial Post said, "Being only a 
local politician, he probably does not 
realize that these millionaires con- 
tribute from 50 per cent upwards of 
their incomes in municipal, provincial 
and federal taxation and that the 
businesses from which they derive 
their incomes are the chief contribu- 
tors of the city's revenues." 

The mayoralty campaign reminds 
the Post that the Chicago Daily News 
recently sent a reporter to Detroit to 
see what Henry Ford had done to- 
ward "distribution of wealth." It 
turned out that in 30 years Mr, Ford 
had paid in wages 3,233 million dol- 
lars. For materials he had paid 6,832 
million dollars, with 70 per cent of the 
amount estimated as the share of the 
workers required throughout the 
country to produce and prepare the 
materials used in Ford product.'). Tax- 
es paid by the Ford Motor Company 
totalled 259 millions. In 30 years the 
Ford enterprises have distributed 
more than 10.5 billion dollars. 

As the Edmonton Journal sees it: 

Mr. Fore! and his family have made a 
large fortune while doing Ihia, but the 
(Sgui es Murely prove that such an organ- 
ization prospers in proportion to the ex- 
tent to which it keeps money moving. 



A riddle in rents 

WITH the Government, through sev- 
eral of its agencies, turning landlord 
to its citizens in wholesale fashion, it 
may be useful to point out a few facts 
about the landlord business which an- 
other government agency has just 
brought to light. 

As our more "constant readers" 
will recall, these columns last month 
charted the progress of government 
housing, including those "low-cost" 
government-built and operated apart- 
ment houses which the PWA Hous- 
ing Division now has in progress in 
nine cities. These and the numerous 
other so-called slum-clearance proj- 
ects which are to follow are designed 
for occupancy by low- income groups. 
Their rental, according to the Hous- 
ing Division, will average $7.50 per 
room per month. 

But now comes the Department of 
Commerce with the results of a rent 
survey in 61 cities. It shows that the 
average tenant — and remember that 
the average includes tenants of high, 
low and medium income— pays far 
less than the $7.50 at which the "low- 
cost" government apartments will be 
offered. He pays, to be exact, 36 per 
cent less, or $4.80 per room per 
month. How low-income tenants can 
pay $2.70 per room per month more 
than the average tenant now pays is 
a problem likely to confound our 
brightest economists, to say nothing 
of our low-incomers. 

The survey also reveals another 
fact which the Government in its 
landlord role may find interesting, if 
not embarrassing. This is the fact 
that 27 per cent of the 165,000 tenant 
families in the 61 cities surveyed 
were delinquent in their- rent pay- 
ments January 1. 

World port on the prairie 

ALMOST 900 miles from the nearest 
seaport, Chicago's active concern 
with foreign trade is solidly defined 
by her steady rise as a world port in 
her own right. In the 1934 navigation 
season, beginning in May and ending 
in December, 295 merchant ships en* 
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. . . because each of our diciators 
gains 2 exlra days every weekl" 

IFROM EDISON RECORDS OF THE WORLD'S BUSIKfSS) 



The proof of Voice Writing benefits to 
Dictators surprised everyone in this 
company. The firm very readily ogreed 
that Ediphone equipment would oc- 
count for on increose of business 
capocf^y in the Stenographic Deport- 
ment. But the benefits to Dictators were 
to be proved. 

Installation of Ediphones showed 
these results. The goin in conversa- 
tional speed amounted to 7V2 hours a 
week — for eoeh Dictotor. Gelling oe- 
tion.any time, no waiting, accounted for 
onother 10 hours. Net 
result: fwo EXTRA days 
a week for increased 
business capacity! 



Ediphone Voice Writing, in ony of- 
fice — large or small — is better for 
everyone. Dictators simply turn to their 
Pro-technic Ediphones, like telephon- 
ing, ond talk. They think once... write 
once...ot once. There is no woiting for 
"dictation periods." More is occom- 
plished . . . with less effort . . . ond busi- 
ness copocity Increoses occordingly, 

TELEPHONE THE EDIPHONE, YOUR 
CITY. An Edison man will show how 
Voice Writing will increase your com- 
pany's business copocity 20 to 50%. 



Ediphone 



ORANCl. N.J. U.S.A. 



THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 



tered the port area. For the whole 
year, Chicago's exports were $3,854,- 
394, with corn and lard heading the 31 
items figuring in the cargoes. By way 
of the Great Lakes and the Lakes-to- 
t he-Gulf waterway, deep water ships 
move directly to the heart of the 
great Middle West region, a salty ac- 
cent on the compression of distance 
through man's urge to exchange 
things he has for things be needs. 

Kidnappers, form on 
the right 

I^OW is the season when taxation be- 
comes a required course in applied 
i-conomics. This year the returns are 
to face the glare of pitiless publicity. 
Warned by a pink slip accompanying 
his blank, the taxpayer must show 
his total gross income, total deduc- 
tions, net income, total credits against 
net income, and the tax payable. Pen- 
alty for failure to file slip is $5. Pay- 
ment of the penalty will not prevent 
publicity. The collector simply will 
fill out the slip from the return. 

When Senator La Foltette offered 
his amendment he said that it "would 
du more to prevent tax dodging than 
:ill of the other provisions to prevent 
tax avoidance proposed by the ex- 
perts." 

One of the strongest prote.sts of the 
publicity provision came from Carlos 
B. Clark, chairman of the Federal 
Taxation Commission of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, who 
told the convention of his organiza- 
tion that the pink slips "make for a 
decidedly dangerous situation," He 
asserted that "not only a stock sales- 
man or an automobile salesman can 
find out how much a man makes, but 
the same information is open to kid- 
nappers and racketeers of all kinds." 

Experience amends theory 

AMERICANS who question Euro- 
pean ideas of social security do not 
stand well with the earnest planners 
who are determined to do everybody 
a good turn. We just can't read the 
signs of the times, the well wishers 
of humanity retort. England, now. 
There's an example for us. But what 
sort of an example is not quite clear- 
John Strachey, former Labor mem- 
ber of Parliament for Birmingham, 
England, a writer and economist, has- 
been telling Canadian audiences that; 
both the United States and Canada— \ 
countries with state and provincial \ 
governments — will find it more difli- 
cult to establish unemployment insur- ^ 
ance than a centralized government ; 
like that of Great Britain. 

"People here," he said, "do not 
seem to realize the difficulties we had 
even in England with the scheme. 
Why the last act passed in connection 
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with unemployment insurance was 
the twenty-fifth amending act to be 
adopted." 

Durable goods in the flesh 

NO one is likely to conlend thut llie 
continuing extension of the life span 
by medical science is at the bottom 
of agitation for old age pensions. 
That there may be some relation is ar- 
gued by a chart prepared by the 
Standard Statistics Company of New 
York. Of a total population of 122,. 
800,000 in 1930, there were nearly 
7,000,000 persons more than 65 years 
old, an increase of approximately 600 
per cent in 50 years, as contrasted 
v'ith a rise in the total population of 
only 146 per cent. 

Explanation of the accent on age is 
found in restricted immigration, a de- 
clining birth rate, and a gain in the 
national expectancy of life to almost 
60 years, or almost half again what it 
was 90 years ago. What to do about 
this windfall of time is a problem 
which is inspiring solutions the coun- 
try over. Whatever the variations of 
individual fortunes, there is obvious- 
ly a decreasing distinction in being a 
veteran citizen. 

No hYmn of hate 

WHILE the Senate was preparing to 
put the world court issue to sleep, an 
organized accent on internationalism 
was contributed by the Methodist 
Ministers Association of Buffalo in 
approving a stanza for addition to 
the hymn "America." Composed by 
the Rev. Benjamin Copeland, the new 
lines read: 

May all the nations share, 
Lord God, Thy Giaeious care, 

Thy name adore. 
Praise to the Prince of Peace, 
His Kingdom still increase 
Till wrong and war shall cease 

Foreverniore. 

Inclusion of the stanza in the 
"America" to appear in the new Meth- 
odist Hymnal will be urged by the 
association. Versifying on the theme 
of good will toward men, as the min- 
isters see it, brings no disharmony to 
a song about the country that made 
the melting pot famous. 

Canada can't see grading 

CANADA'S experience with grade- 
labeled canned foods, based on infor- 
mation from three provinces, goes 
against some of the pet beliefs of 
advocates of a government-sponsored 
system of product identification for 
this country. Although the Canadian 
law has been in effect 16 years, a sur- 
vey by the National Marketing Coun- 
selors for the National Canners Asso- 
ciation disclosed that only one woman 
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FOR A PERFECT DRYING JOB 




A P. W. Onliwon Towels are not the largest on the market. Nor the 
• "cheapest." Nor the most expensive. Yet they have a consistent 
record for honest-to-goodness economy. 

It's really very simple. Onliwon Towels are made specifically for drying 
people's hands and faces. Large enough to make sure every square inch 
of surface gets used. Amply strong to stand up through the single using 
expected of a towel. Yet neither softness nor absorbency has been sacri- 
ficed for the sake of strength. The double-fold feature which originated 
with these towels assures enough absorbent material for thorough drying 
in a practical, usable size. This combination of factors is what makes 
Onliwon Towels right for their job. Makes possible their record for dem- 
onstrated economy in actual e very-day use — because fewer of them are 
required. 

Onliwon Towel Cabinets are simple to install and refill. They present 
one towel ready for instant use at all times, keeping the remainder safe 
from dust and dirt and discouraging waste. 

Compared to other items, washrooms represent an admittedly small 
share of your overhead. Yet the probability of genuine savings makes it 
worth while to learn more about the economical Onliwon Towel. If no 
A.P.W. representative is listed in your phone book, write for samples 
to: A.P.W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 



THERE'S REAL SAVING IN ONLIWON TOWELS AND TISSUE 
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COMPTOMETER CONTROL GIVES YOU QUICK, 
VITAL ANALYSES OF BUSINESS OPERATIONS 
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out of four knew thai there are grades 
on the labels, that only one out of 
eight uses grades as a buying guide. 

The Canadian system, which the 
NRA and Consumers' Advisory Board 
have held up as a "model*' that should 
be adopted in this country, authorizes 
the use of "fancy quality," "choice 
quality," and "standard quality" on 
the labels of all canned goods. One of 
tiie stock arguments of proponents of 
a similar measure in this country is 
that grade labeling would cause a 
standardization of prices. A check of 
retail stores, the report says, revealed 
a wide spread in prices. Examples: 
"choice" tomatoes in No, 2' i cans 
sold at 71 4 to 15 cents in chain 
stores, and at 8 ^'^ to 13' 2 cents in in- 
dependent stores. The survey also un- 
covered instances where "fancy qual- 
ity" products ( the highest quality ) 
were sold for the same price as 
"choice quality" products (the next 
highest grade I. 

American evangelism in behalf of 
the idea has been met by the Canners' 
Association with an offer to provide 
greater protection for the consumer 
by means of descriptive labeling 
terms. Not the least service of the 
survey is its documented reminder 
that human nature, whatever its na- 
tivity or locale, is so constituted that 
it is bound to deviate from the pre- 
scribed precisions of public monitor- 
ship. 

Yardsticks should begin 
at home 

IDEAS of uniformity in public ac- 
counting have been about as various 
as the units which constitute the cum- 
bersome machine of government. 
With 48 states, 3,000 counties, and 
1,800 communities of 2,500 or more 
population, the quality of standard- 
ization has been more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. Ex- 
pectation that a "yardstick" could is- 
sue from such a confusion of practices 
would suggest a triumph of hope over 
experience. 

Shortly after the panic of 1893 a 
movement began to bring local units 
into some semblance of harmony in 
reporting financial information. Much 
of the missionary work was done by 
the National Municipal League, A re- 
vival of this early effort is predicted 
by Carl H. Chatters, executive direc- 
tor. Municipal Finance Officers' As- 
sociation. 

In the field of accounting, he says, 
the National Committee on Municipal 
Accounting, sponsored by the Mu- 
nicipal Finance OIRcers' Association, 
and by other groups of public of- 
ficials and the professional account- 
ing societies, is now working on the 
standardization of municipal account- 
ing terminology and principles. In the 



field of reporting, the Association has 
completed surveys in two states of tlie 
reporting of financial statistics and 
other data showing what the money 
is used for, to determine their com- 
pleteness, Mr. Chatters says: 

Examination shows that in most of 
our state capitols Iheie is no aUi'^uutc 
acimlrilstrative machinery for the Hy.^- 
lemallc publlenlion of up-lo-dali", cur- 
rent infurmallon on state and local II- 
nancfs. Nor is there any way of letting 
the taxpayers of Ihu state know what 
services the vai'loua unlta of governinenl. 
are performing. 

Most of the information published 
in 1934 was already a year and a half 
old when it appeared, being for the 
fiscal year ending June, 1932, Mr. 
Chatters points out. In few other 
fields of social activity are statistics 
so out-of-date when they are pub- 
lished, despite the importance of 
knowing what the local governments 
are doing with the taxpayers' dollars 
before the information is ancient his- 
tory. 

A tale of mice and men 

PUBLIC commendation of Mickey 
and Minnie Mouse is usual enough in 
this land. It was news when a judge 
in a United States District Court gave 
them a pat on the back for their help 
in lifting the Lionel Corporation, Irv- 
ington, N. J., out of receivership. Of 
course, there were such important 
aids as the good will of the creditors, 
teamwork of the personnel, manage- 
ment of the receivers, and hard hus- 
tling all around. 

Three months after the receiver- 
ship became effective, a contract was 
made with Walt Disney, Inc., where- 
by the Lionel Corporation, a maker 
of mechanical toys, got the right to 
manufacture all electrical or mechan- 
ical Mickey Mouse toys. Heads were 
put together. Out of this huddle 
popped the idea of putting Mickey 
and Minnie to pumping miniature 
handcars. 

More than 235,000 of these toys 
were retailed at $1 each. By-product 
sales of track and crossties pushed 
up income. 

After eight months of receivership, 
the company was returned by the 
court to its owners, A statement of 
its condition showed $500,000 in ac- 
counts receivable. There was also 
$100,000 cash in hand. An inven- 
tory revealed $400,000 in liquid as- 
sets. Total assets were more than $2,- 
000,000. December volume was the 
biggest in the company's history, 
with 1934 the best year since 1930. 

Possibly by way of suggesting that 
"the best laid plans o' mice and men" 
do not always "gang a-gley," the 
judge said the receivership was prob- 
ably the most successful in the his- 
tory of the court. 



UUW TO LOSE 

""259000 



MANY MEN realiic loo tale llial a 
fortune they never saw, never 
touched, haa slipped Ihrougli tiieir fm^era. 

Willi a little more knowledge, a little 
more effort, they could have earned $1 ,000 
or $1,500 more a year. Not until tlieir 
chance has passed do they realize what a 
staggering total they have lost. 

For, if you are worth $5,000 a year but 
make only $4,500, you will have lost $10,- 
000 in 20 years. If you are worth $5,000 
but make only $3,500, you will have lost 
$30,000 in 20 years. 

The purpose of this message is to show 
how to protect yourself from this loss. 

Any man capable of making even $2,500 
annually during these times can, willi 
effort and study, be worth $1,000 or $1, SOU 
more. A $5,000 man is not: twice as intelli- 
gent as a $2,500 man. He only has to know 
a lit tin more to earn a lot more. 

Wliere can a man get that extra knowl- 
edge that may be worth $25,000 to him? 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute, for 
more than a quarter century, has investi- 
gated thousands of businesses. It has taken 
the experience of a Cross sectionof the coun- 
try's leading business men. It has collected 
and boiled down this information into con- 
venient form. It ha; brought it up to date 
with 1935 conditions, and now presents it to 
you in a simple, plarmed, practical Course 
of interesting reading. 

This Course, and the important Per- 
sonal Service that is part of it, does noi 
guarantee you a job. But it provides you 
with the foundation necessary for you to 
wirt a higher salaried position in the years 
of recovery just ahead, 

S<MitI for IIiIm famoiiN book 

A booklet, "What: a Business Man Must 
Know Today," is ready and will be sent to 
you free of charge. If you think a 3c stamp 
is not too much to pay for finding ouf how 
you may save $25,000, 
clip this coupon and 
mail it. The booklet 
contains valuable de- 
tails about this fa- 
mous Course and its 
Personal Service, to 
which many thou- 
sands of men attrib- 
ute their success. 



To the AlrxBndrr Hamilton Institute. 812 Astor 
Place. Niw York, N. Y. Send nje "Wlmt u 
Bugincfls Mao Must Know Tod^y," which 1 may 
keep wiUiout churi^e. 
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OU hear it said more and more that recov- 
erj- in America is up to business. 



Only the timorous will see this as a challenge. 
To the courageous it comes as a compliment. 



If we are to move resolutely 
forward, there is need for 
leadership in business which 
measures not what it can or 
can not do, but what it mmt 
accomplish, 

^If we are to spur laggard sales 
and employment, we need to 
do so by the time-tested method 
of developing products and serv- 
ices which so compellingly 
meet the public's needs and 
desires that buying must inevitably result. 

There is perhaps nothing new in this observation. 




THH GOODVEAR 
"G-J" ai.l-w>;ather 



Like others who have recognized its validity, 
we have sought to apply it throughout the past 
trying years. 

During these years, we have steadily sought im- 
provements by the largest pro- 
gram of product development 
;uid betterment which this com- 
pany ever launched. 



Let us cite only two results of 
that program. One is the "G-3'* 
All -Weather, now the largest- 
selling tire in the world. The 
other is the Airwheel*,of which 
Goody ear's production is greater 
ihan that of all other makers of 
super-soft tires combined. 




THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 



* AlHWHltEL is Goodytiir'f tiaJt-murk, regisltrcd in the V. S. A, and thrvughaut iht 
world, and n ustd lo dtnoU tliul Coodyt^r it the fxtiuiiie nutker of AlRWllEEL Tires 



THE GREATEST NAME 
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A Time for Deliberation 



JtKOPOSALS for "social securily" are hefort* 
the Congress of the l^iited States. The mean- 
ing of the [ihruse is as Viirious as its interpreters. 
.Viiyone who undertakes to get a elear idea of 
the iiiii)lic'ations of the pension and insurance 
measures advocated by the Administration, 
apart from the schemes put forward by intUvid- 
uals, wiU face questions as difHcult as they are 
novel iu the history of this coimtry. 

It is possible to believe with the Secretary 
of LalH)r that "there has been a progressive 
feeling of public responsibility which, passing 
through the purely philanthropic stage, now 
manifests itself in a ilemand for practical, sys- 
tematic assistance." 

Well and good. Unless practicality is ever the 
watchword, an articulate willingness to be our 
brothers* keepers will not suffice. Means have 
to be found; an eflf'ective procedure nmst be 
devised. 

Now that the Congress is asked to approve 
a universal coverage to be financed by the people 
in their role of taxpayers, the mere fact of Ijroad 
recommendations hi the public interest cannot 
relieve the people of the duty of deliberation 
and judgment. To hold otherwise denies the 
validity of representative government. 

It is said in justification of haste that if the 
nation does not accept the Administration's 
program it will get something infinitely worse. 
Sign on the dotted line, the Congress is urged, 
or the irresponsible extremists will prevail. 

Any change which signifies such a sweeping 
and permanent revolution in American social 
and economic policy of itself argues against 
haste of expediency. 

Where feasibility is so promptly assumed, the 
premises on which it rests invite examination. 
For the insurance features, Great Britain's lead- 
ership is extolled. Yet uuemployment insurance, 
as tried for more than 'iO years in Great Britain, 
has been found wanting, declares Ronald Davi- 
son, one of England's experts in the admiiu'stra- 
tion of unemployment funds. Writing in the 
Social Scrn'ee Review, a University of Chicago 
publication, he explains that it was necessary 



in the new British unemployment act to extend 
it to workers who have exhausted their insurance 
benefits or were never eligilile for them. Pre- 
viously the British scheme prtjvided for contri- 
butions from employers, employees and the 
government. But in H years, Mr. Davison re- 
ports, the finut went !fS.5()(>,000,()00 in debt, and 
failed to provide for approximately 4,(){H),()0() 
miempfov'ed workers not in its scope. 

On our own grf>und. Dr. Edwin Witte. execu- 
tive director of the President's Comnu'ttee on 
Economic Security, has shown that, if the sys- 
tem proposed had been set up in 1922, so that 
it was in full operation when the depression 
began, the insurance fund would have been 
solvent only until the end of liVM). 

The question of solvency provides its own 
accent of importance. Perhaps the larger ques- 
tion is whether this sort of insurance, as adnu"n- 
istered in Great Britain, "has actually prevented 
the absorption of the unemjjloyed by keeping 
imich of the working population on a dole," 
thereby sustaining wages at a level where it is 
impossible to employ all the able-bodied wage 
earners. 

So anomalous is the situation that the Am- 
erican relish to transplant it to domestic soil 
.seems perversity confounded. 

"These makeshifts are all right for countries 
in decline, but what does a country in the 
ascendant have to do with them.'" asks Mr. 
Camei'on of the Ford Company. To him "they 
are not the beams of a new dawn, but the 
slanting rays of a fast setting aun." 

It takes no partisan critic of the security 
program to anticipate fornudable financial and 
administrative difficulties. The one certainty 
in the vast new comnu'tments on the legislative 
horizon is that once the Government yields to 
the "exjierimental" mood, withdrawal will be 
impossible. The people still have opportunity 
to press for a popular understanding of the pro- 
posals put forward in their name. 
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BEHOLD THE STENCIL 
A crude culling of a rani will make a stencil for a 
crale, Bui ii has taken fifty years of intensive experi- 
ence to develop the Mimeotype stencil-sheet, which has 
hrought Miineoo:ra[ihing to a high state of perfection. 
You don't know what the Mimeograph can do for you 
until you thoroughly untlerstand this new improvement 
and its possihilities. Mimeotyjie — the ivllttlose'ester stencil! 
Better copies, nicer printing of all kinds of letters, forms, 
hulletins, graphs, line-drawings, etc., are done at high speed 
and low cost, because of this reuiarkahle development. It 
may make possihle new and profjlalile undertakings, new 
savings, in your school or business. Stencil printing at its 
best! For latest particulars write A. B, Dick Company, Chicago, 
consult your classified telephone directory for local address 



or 



MIMEOGRAPH 
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Kennedy, Who Guards the Investor 



By HERBERT COREY 



A HIS article started out to be an 
interview with Joseph P. Kennedy. 
As an interview it lasted only half 
way. The Chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission was will- 
ing to talk of what had been done by 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

"But I do not like to talk of what 
we are going to do. Wait until we 
do it," warned Mr. Kennedy, So. 
where quotation marks appear it 
is an interview. Where there are no 
quotations, the statements are made 
on the authority of the interviewer 
and no one else. He was able 
to get around more or less in 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and form his 
own impressions. So far as 
an outsider can see, the Com- 
mission is not underestimat- 
ing its task. A good guess is 
that in time it will have a 
job that will rival the Inter- 
state Commerce Commis- 
sion's in labor and toil and 
the I.C.C. has acres of ac- 
countants and hundreds of 
tons of records. The Secur- 
ities Commission must not 
only deal with the new se- 
curitie.'; issued by reputable 
men but it must also watch 
the activities of the hundreds 
of little swindlers who spe- 
cialize in suckers. 

"We caught an outfit," said 
Chairman Kennedy, "which 
had a few old brick buildings 
and some rusty machinery 
and a report from a firm of 
appraisers and was all set to 
sell no-good stock to all 
comers. We sloiiped them." 

"Then what happened?" 

"We began to get letters 
from all over the country 
telling us of other scalawags 
who were trying to sell pma- 




HAmatl % [WING 



INTRODUCING the Chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission who. in this article, answers 
some questions about his organiza- 
tion and permits Mr. Corey to an- 
swer others. Among the answers you 
wiU find some information as to 
what may be done about holding 
companies, speculative issues, and 
civil and criminal liabilities 



Chairman Kennedy is a blue-eyed 
man who laughs easUy 



pects based on nothing at all. We do 
not know how much the swindlers' 
'take' is in a year. Every dollar they 
get is withdrawn from the channels 
of legitimate trade." 

Chairman Kennedy is a blue-eyed 
man with a ruddy, vigorous com- 
plexion. He is broad-shouldered and 
athletic, with the build of a horseman. 
He laughs easily and is as frank as a 
shotgun. 

His first venture into business was 
at the age of 11. The fleet was in Bos- 
Ion Harbor on its annual visit. Young 
Joe signed up as a ticket-taker on a 
launch that ferried sightseers out to 
the battleships. On the first trip Joe 
sensed the business possibilities in 
the ticket-taking job. He saw that 
half the passengers brought children 
and he knew that children wanted 
candy. Before the next trip, he laid in 
a supply of candy bars which were 
snapped up at five cents each. By the 
time the battleships left, his candy 
business had brought him more than 
twice as much as his pay as ticket- 
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taker. At Harvard he paid his way 
through college operating a sight- 
seeing coach. 

One night, years later, he had his 
bags in u cab for a trip to Florida 
when he was called back to the tele- 
phone. When he came out again he 
said to his secrelar>', Eddie Moore: 
"Take the bags out of the cab. I've 
one into the movie business." 
He wasn't fooling. A few years 
ater it was he who sold the Radio 
Corporation some of (he largest units, 
including Keith-Albee, which went 
into the creation of RKO. 

He retired from business a few 
years ago with a considerable for- 
tune, as nearly intact as any fortune 
can be these days, and set out to play. 
He has three houses, he shoots a good 
game of golf, and when he is playing 
he detests the sight, sound, and taste 
of work. When he works he forgets 
about play, the clock, sleep, and to 
some extent about meals. He uses air- 
planes becau-se trains are too slow 
and telephones instead of writing let- 
ters. Last summer his horse fell with 
him and he had his leg in a plaster 
cast when President Roosevelt 
got him on the phone at his home 
in Bronxville. 

"I have a job waiting for you, 
Joe," said Mr. Roosevelt, or 
something like that. "Come on 
wn here." 

"I do not want a job." said Mr. 
Kennedy, or words to that effeLt. 
"I am not a politician. I have re- 
tired from business. I want to see 
something of my wife and chil- 
dren and I am away behind on 
my playing." 

"■This is a tough job," said the 
President, "about as lough a job 
as there is in Washington. It will 
get tougher." Mr. Roosevelt grew 
persuasive. 

"I'll catch the next plane." said 
Kennedy. 

Kennedy does not think that it 
is any part of the Commission's 
business to check speculation. He 
thinks the man who can read a 
statement of facts and then use 
his judgment is enliiled to a 
profit if this judgment is right. 

"Joe Kennedy," said a friend, 
"can smell red ink farther than 
any man 1 know." 

Once he spoke of protecting 
the shoe-string speculator and 
was criticized because some peo- 
ple thought he wanted to keep 
the little man out of the market. 
That was not his idea at all. He 
would let them all come in, but 
be would see that accurate in- 
formation is available to them. 

"Confidence is lacking in this 
country. With bad business at 
their backs for three years and 
an uncertain future, business 



men are keeping their money in their 
pockets. Yet gilt-edged stuff sells at 
good prices because the buyers know 
it is gill-edged. We hope to be able to 
restore confidence by giving the buy- 
ers the information they should 
have." 

He is a firm believer in the honesty 
of American business. Now and then 
— and only now and then — a man who 
has inside knowledge of i!ie affairs of 
a company will make an im])roper 
use of that knowledge. He 
that in time the Cummis.sion will be 
able to slop this. At least the practice 
will be checked. He proposes to keep 
stockholders informed of what the 
management proposes to do. If a 
stockholder knows all about his com- 
pany and its policies and the slate of 
trade, and then loses money, he can 
blame himself. Corporations who pre- 
fer to borrow money privately instead 
of going to the trouble of complying 
with the law which requires Uie reg- 
istration of securities before they 
may be placed on the market do net 
bother him at all. The lender will 
presumably have informed himself 




THE Commission has authority to 
investigate violations of regrula- 
tory and antifroud provisions, to 
issue stop orders, obtain injunc- 
tions, interpret accounting and 
trade terms and devise rules gov- 
erning registration statements. It 
has great power to protect inves- 
tors against fraud 



as to the value underlying the loan. 

"The jxjwerful banks which make 
loans of this character are able to 
get this information. It is the small 
man who has not liecn able to gel IL. 
We will gel it for him." 

This does not mean that the small 
man can come howling lo the Com- 
mission and demand his money back 
if he loses. The Commission is not 
running an insurance agency. It can 
only do its best to get accurate in- 
formation before the investor. Some- 
times all the information is truthful 
and the future as bright as a new 
milk pan and the company flops. 
Indigo was the money crop in this 
country al one time. Then a chemist 
had an idea and the indigo farmer 
went out of business almost over- 
night. Hundreds of street railway 
companies told the truth lo their in- 
vestors about costs and prosiicclive 
business. Now their cars are being 
used for chicken coops. 

"The Govt'inmcnt can provide 
some of the protection for the in- 
vestor. But he'll have to provide the 
rest himself." 

Kennedy believes in what some 
pL'ujde nowadays call the "profit 
motive." If business men are lo 
.slay in busine.sa they must be 
able to make money. The busi- 
ness community is benefited by 
the existence of a continuous 
open market where its stocks and 
1 ils can be bought and sold. 
V' .:;iout such a market, corpora- 
lions desiring to extend their 
lines would be forced to go to a 
Ijankor and ask for the accom- 
modation. It is not a part of a 
banker's business to make loans 
for indefinite periods which are 
practically not callable. The de- 
vice of the stock market meets 
the needs of the business men. 

Kennedy would protect the 
sicH-k markets as far as jiossible 
a),Minsl sharpshooters. The man 
who attempts to rig a market 
will be roughly handled if he is 
caught. The increa.sed margins 
now required wilt make for sta- 
bility. A man with a little money, 
tio conscience, and a good 
imagination will not be able to 
til I -.in well in the future as in the 
l<.i.st. A four dollar margin and 
a big lie have at times been an 
unbeatable combination. 

Business is cooperating 

HOLDING companies will come 
under fire. But no rash action is 
proposed. The Commission is not 
made up of witch finders. The 
chairman believes that as time 
goes on the Commission will be 
given the full support of legiti- 
mate business. More and more it 
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is getting that support even now, A 
few months ago bunkers and business 
men were refusing invitations to come 
to Washington and consult with the 
powers. They did not like the altitude 
of some of the men they were asked to 
see. Nowadays hardly a week [wsaes 
that big business men do not come 
voluntarily for conference with Com- 
mission members. They do not en- 
counter an atmosphere of hostility 
but a real desire to do whatever may 
be done for the common good. 

"We may not get the information 
on which action could be based until 
the harm has been done. There is 
more danger that we will be too late 
than that we will be unfair. Business 
men are beginning to appreciate this. 
More and more they are telling us 
what we should know in order to stop 
the raiders. 

"No government can guarantee the 
truth of any statement in any pros- 
pectus. 

"But if we can catch a perjurer at 
work perjuring we can punish him." 

There have been loud cries about 
the excessive cost of registering 
securities under the Commission. 
Kennedy does not believe the com- 
plaints are entirely justified. After 
examining the cost of registi'ation, 
sale and distribution of ten large 
issues of securities put out since July, 
1933, he was prepared to answer the 
charges publicly. 

"The total items of expense which 
can be attributed to the new legisla- 
tion amount to .38 of one per cent of 
the gross proceeds of this financing, 
and much of the legal and accounting 
expense would have been incurred if 
the Commission had never been heard 
of. What is more, the total items of 
expense in the ten security issues 
which can be charged against the 
Commission and the new legislation 
are less than one-fifth of the commis- 
sions and discounts paid to bankers 
for undervi'riting them. That isn't 
bad at all." 

Chairman Kennedy went into the 
aggressive mood. 

"The cost of investigation and reg- 
istration now is relatively less than 
the cost prevailing before the Com- 
mission. For ten issues picked at 
random before 1933, aggregating ap- 
proximately $60,000,000 of gross 
proceeds, the legal and auditing ex- 
penses aggregated $311,000, or one- 
half of one per cent as against three- 
eighths of one per cent for the ten is- 
sues floated under the Commission," 

Doesn't claim perfection 

HE does not contend that either the 
Act or the Commission's acts are or 
have been perfect. He is not the kind 
of a man to claim perfection. The 
Commission is frankly feeling its 



way, going a step at a time, in the preceded the application, it only took 
conviction that what it is doing is 20 days from filing the application to 
worth doing. It is trying to avoid mis- the final clcurance, Speed is not neces- 
takes. The evidence is that if a mis- sarily a virtue. Many issues collapsed 
take were made the Commission in the past few years because they 
would correct it as rapidly as poasi- had been hastily put on the market, 
ble. None of the members would get No one had given enough thought to 
huffy about an outsider's criticism them. Men and times were feverish, 
unless the outsider were merely The rush was sometimes occasioned, 

not by the needs of the busi- 
ness, but the anxiety of the 
promoters to take advantage 
of a booming market." 

He did not agree that the 
Securities Act had dried up 
the sources of capital. In the 
second quarter of 1934, in 
spite of the inducements to 
issuers and others to "beat 
the gun" and although gov- 
ernmental loans had to some 
extent supplanted lending 
from private sources, capital 
issues were actually twice as 
large as during the same 
period a year earlier. 

"The real reason why there 
were fewer issues and for 
smaller totals than we would 
all like to see is that the 
corporations did not see op- 
portunities to employ long 
term money profitably. Those 
corporations which did wish 
to borrow money were not 
in a position to convince 
would-be investors that they 
offered safe risks. And, like 
all the rest of the world, the 
United States is still suffer- 
ing from the effects of the 
depression." 

The future is untold 

group of business men came to Wash- THAT is all there is of the interview, 

ington: The reporter had prepared a list of 

"You," they said to the Commis- questions to which he desired an- 

sion, "are wrong." swers. None of them was a" trick ques- 

"Show us," said the Commission, tion. They were, however, intricate 

The group stayed up the better and complex questions and dealt 
part of the night and a satisfactory more with the future than the past, 
compromise was reached. No lost "It would take me three weeks to 
tempers. Some of the forms of ques- answer tliem," said the Chairman, 
tionnaire being used were not what But he had no objection to the re- 
they might have been. It is not an porter's setting down on his own re- 
easy job to frame new, delicate and sponsibility what he believes will be 
complicated regulations. New amend- the Commission's attitude. At this 
ments have gotten rid of many of the point Chairman Kennedy passes out 
inconveniences and much of the ex- of the picture. Before he completely 
pense. There are still technicalities gets away, however, one little story 
which can be wiped out. The Com- might be told. The other members of 
mission is at work on them. But it the original Commission were James 
must walk before it can run. Chair- M, Landis and George C, Mathews, 
man Kennedy is frankly a bit im- who were members of the Federal 
patient at the occasional charges of Trade Commission, and Judge Robert 
delay in the registration of securities. E, Healy, who had been active in pro- 

"The charges are exaggerated, curing and enforcing blue sky legisla- 
Many of those who bring them are tion. Ferdinand Pecora, who gained 
antagonistic to the purpose of the fame as counsel of the senatorial corn- 
Act. Tiie largest flotation we have mittee which recently engaged itself 
liandled is that of the Edison Com- in scrutinizing Wall Street's ways, 
pany and while much preparation f Continued on page 5i) 




THE investor cannot come howl- 
ing to the Commission and demand 
his monev back if he loses. The Com- 
mission is not an insurance agency. 
It canonlydo its best to get accurate 
information before the man who 
wishes to buy securities 

throwing bricks. Not long ago a 




Where We 



Those with low standards of living and high 
birth rates aggravate our employment problems 



I 



N ALL this welter of discussion of economic planning, 
scarcely a word has been ullered by any planner on the 
important subject of population planning. Yet the popu- 
lation problem is fundamental, and the most dangerous 
form of JauHse; faire Is that which leaves the quantity 
and the quality of our population to blind biological 
forces which are cruder and more dangerous than the 
so-called blind economic forces. Such a let-alone policy 
would leave our population to be recruited from those 
regions where the standard of living is lowest and from 
the least intelligent strata of every population, our own 
included. 

No one who studies the subject seriously will dispute 
this fact. Until Asiatics were excluded we were in danger 
of being inundated by millions of oriental coolies. Those 
unhappy countries had and still have more people than 
they can take care of and were ready to dump their sur- 
plus populations on our shores. After they were exclud- 
ed, and before the quota system of restriction was 
adopted, the sources of our Immigration were shifting 
from northwestern Europe to southeastern Europe and 
western Asia, Areas with lower and tower standards of 
living were displacing areas of higher standards as 
sources of our population. 

When we restricted immigration from Europe, West- 
ern Asia, and Africa by the quota system we left wide 
open the doors for Immigrants from the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the Philippines, Then we began recruiting our 
population with Filipinos, Mexican peons and West In- 
dian negroes. In addition, there is the tendency of our 
poorest people lo have more children than they can sup- 
port and educate. So long as people who lack Inlelligence 
continue to spawn others who lack intelligence we shall 
have more of such people than we can possibly employ 
at good wages. 

These are facts which no economic planner can dis- 
pute. Why, then, are we so apathetic toward that form 
of laisaez faire which leaves the population problem to 
lake care of itself? We must foresee that when condi- 
tions improve so that there are more jobs to be had they 



■'HAVING been guilty of all these stupidities, 
we now hove the effrontery to pretend that we 
don't know why there are bo many unem- 
ployed." says Professor Carver. 

In this article he lists these "stupidities" 
and declares that, until they are corrected, 
no form of economic planning can succeed. 
Furthermore, he urges property owners to pon- 
der upon the ease with which the landless 
and propertytesB masses of Europe and 
America could seize the holdings of their 
more well-to-do fellow citizens. This, he feels, 
is not impossible unless "our economic plan- 
ners begin their planning where it is most 
needed and where it will do the most good" 



will be filled to a large extent by immigrants from coun- 
tries with low standards of living and large families. We 
must understand that no other form of economic plan- 
ning can do much to eliminate poverty until we stop im- 
porting poverty, and that we can't employ all of our own 
people until we stop giving their jobs to the unemployed 
whom other countries send us. Why do not our economic 
planners begin their planning where it is most needed 
and where it wilt do the most good? 

Population isn't considered in plans 

SEVERAL reasons suggest themselves. One is that our 
economic planners do not take time to think about popu- 
lation problems, or, if they think at all, they think that 
it is impossible to do anything about such things. Still 
another is that they think that population is a matter of 
Divine Providence rather than the emotions, the passions 
and the ignorance of men. A less commendable reason is 
the desire for an abundance of cheap cannon fodder, but 
this is probably confined to military adventurers and 
imperialists. 

A still less commendable reason is the desire for an 
abundant supply of cheap labor which means mass pov- 
erty. This reason should be, but unhappily is not, limited 
to a narrow-minded type of employer who seems to think 
that men exist so that industries may expand rather 
than that industries should expand so that men may live 
more abundantly. 

The most contemptible reason of all is the desire to 
see unemployment and poverty increase until there is 
enough discontent to produce a revolution. This desire 
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Need Planning the Most 
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is probably confined to those temperamental rebels 
who can see nothing good in the present economic 
system, and who are, therefore, willing to see suf- 
fering increase under it until the masses are driven 
to desperation. Then our revolutionists will have 
their inning. 
A scientifically planned population is one which 

a. Maintains the optimum ratio between population 
anil lanj (including all natural resources). 

b. Maintains the optimum latio among all kinds or 
labor, or the optimum distribution of the working popu- 
lation aniong^ all occupations. 

It would avoid the terrific overpopulation such as 
one sees in certain old countries of the Orient. It 




Our real problem is not overpopulation but congestion. Congestion is of two sorts, local and occupational. 
Solution of the first is simple but the second requires statesmanship of a high order 
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would also avoid the terrific occ 
which one sees in every country, including our own. 

The man-land ratio, which Sumner and Keller, in their 
great worit on "The Science of Society," treat as one of 
the fundamental social problems, has given the world 
more trouble than any other. Strong races have, in the 
past, maintained a favorable man-land ratio by taking 
more land when they needed it. They maintained a favor- 
able ratio between |jopuhilion and land, not by planning 
their pojjulalion but by planning their campaigns of con- 
quest. Their planning was of the imperialistic sort for 
the acquisition of more land for their teeming popula- 
tions. They at least had far-reaching plans for solving 
the fundamental problem of the man-land ratio. In this 
respect they were, on the intellectual, if not on the mora! 
side, far ahead of any of our present-day economic plan- 
ners outside of Italy , Germany and Japan. 

Colonization is at a deadlock 

DEMOCRATIC countries are inclined to repudiate that 
method of aulving the population problem. Besides, the 
civilized countries seem to have reached a deadlock. 
They have become so jealous of one another as to make 
it impossible for any of them to extend its colonies. Un- 
til this deadlock is broken, the easy solution of the 
population problem by conquest and colonization is im- 
posaible. The alternative solution is to keep population 
within bounds. That requires population planning. 

If the various nations of the while race could break 
the deadlock by declaring a truce among themselves and 
permitting conquest and colonization, it would spell the 
doom of some of the weaker races. They would go the 
way of the Tasmanians, the American Indians and other 
weak races — weak in the sense of being backward in the 
development of the technology of war. The whole con- 
tinent of Africa lies open — awaiting the development of 
the technology of cooling, as northern regions, a few 
centuries ago, awaited the development of the tech- 
nology of heating. 
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But Africa Is populated. The full power of that con- 
tinent to absorb European colonists would require the 
extinction of the natives. It remains to be seen whether 
Europe will be ruthless enough to avail herself of the full 
opportunity. She may prefer to preserve the natives aa 
cheap laborers, and to use Africa aa an outlet for sur- 
plus capital rather than as an outlet for surplus labor, 
keeping her own laboring populations in Europe to glut 
the labor market and supply cheap labor at home. 

On the whole, the probability seems remote that the 
optimum man-land ratio can be much longer maintained, 
even by the superior fighting races, by the simple ex- 
pedient of taking more land. The United States espe- 
cially seems unfitted, both by geographical position and 
temperament, for a career of expansion by conquest and 
colonization. Population planning seems forced upon us 
by our own unwillingness to embark on a career of ruth- 
lessneas toward weaker people. 

There are no habitable regions now unoccupied. In 
fact, there never were — within historic times. Even the 
American Continent was inhabited about as densely as 
it could be by men who made their living by hunting 
and fishing. They had to be dispossessed of their hunt- 
ing grounds in order that Europeans could have fields to 
plow and plant. According to the standard of tillers of 
the soil, the continent was, of course, sparsely popu- 
lated; but not according to the standards of their predc- 
cessoi's who preferred to hunt and fish. The tillers of the 
soil, who wanted the hunting ground of the hunting 
tribes for plow land, had one unanswerable argument — 
they were able to take it. The same argument still exists 
for those who are unscrupulous enough to use it. The 
weaker races survive because of the moral scruples of 
the stronger races. 

The term "moral scruples" may be inaccurate. The 
landless and propertyless masses of Europe and America 
may find it easier to take land and properly from their 
richer fellow citizens than to take land from weak races 
in distant parts of the Earth. This is a suggestion which 
(Continued on page 72) 




No form of ttonoiiiic planning can help much until we stop importing poverty. We can't employ all 
our own people until we stop giving jobs to the unemployed whom other countries send us 



What's Ahead in Washington 



w. M. KiPLiNGER Again Rounds Up the Prospects 



Dear Mac: You said recently in a f:t of exasperation 
at government that you didn't care what was ahead in 
Washington; you wanted to know what's ahead in busi- 
ness. 

Exactly! So does Washington. The business outlook 
is the one thing on which everything else depends. The 
business situation dictates political policies at the same 
time that political policies dictate business. But they are 
both on the same merry -go-round. It is hard to tell which 
is chasing the other, which is cause and which is effect. 

Thai's why, in my letters to you, I always keep ham- 
mering at the business outlook as an integral part of 
the political outlook. After reading many business re- 
views, written by specialists in business, you are likely 
to acquire the impression that business would be so-and- 
so if it weren't for the such-and-such political influence. 
Of course [ After reading many of the purely political 
reviews out of Washington, you have the feeling that 
the political course will be this-and-that, proinded busi- 
ness is something-or-other. Of course! Actually the two 
are one. You can't separate them. You can't analyze one 
without analyzing the other. 

What you and I must do is to try to fix some sort of 
pattern for the future which will include the probabilities 
of both business and government courses. It is impos- 
sible to do this with precision in all details, for there are 
too many if's-fc-and's in the future. But this shouldn't 
discourage us from making the attempt. That's what you 
and I are trying to do here. Furthermore, we are trying 
to be practical, as down-to-earth as the complicated 
circumstances warrant. If we allow ourselves lapses into 
fancy talk or fancy thought, remember that it has prac- 
tical application. 

FIRST, you've got to decide tenta- 
Washington tively whether Washington influ- 
Influence ences on business during the next 

six months will be generally stimu- 
lating (net), or generally repres- 
sive ( net ). Take six months only to start, for this is the 
period which will be dominated by Congress, ending 
probably in late June. Besides, for the short pull of six 
months, the fog isn't so dense. 

My opinion is that we must count on Washington in- 
fluences which are more depressing than encouraging to 
business as a whole until some time after midyear. This 
is somewhat contrary to official views, and it is not in 
line with the forecasts of many leading economic writers. 
But I tliink they are motivated by their liopes. 

The ascent into a new higher plateau of business ac- 
tivity and recovery is not to be expected, therefore, with- 
in the next six months. 

This puts it off imtil fall, at the earliest. 



IT is still the consensus of most 
technical Washington observers, of 
the non-poHtical variety, that busi- 
ness in 1935, measured by a num- 
ber of different standards, mainly 
industrial production, will be somewhat better than in 



Business 
in 1935 



1934, but not much better, not spectacularly better, 
The picture ahead looks like this: A spring peak in 
March, about the time you read this, disclosed later by 
statistics which always lag a few weeks or a month. 
Then a gradual but not a critical decline of business 
acliviLy through the late spring and early summer — a 
little more than the let-down normally expected at that 
time of year. Then a late fall upturn of moderate pro- 
portions. 

Thus no sustained boom in 1935. Also no collapse, no 
big crisis. 

Public expenditures will help sustain business, will 
keep it from going too far backward, but will not give 
it much of a definite push forward. 

The outlook has definite influence on the course of 
political actions, and these will be discussed later. 



When, 
Recovery? 



RECOVERY is a relative thing, and 
there are many ways of looking at 
it. There is no doubt that recovery 
has been under way for nearly two 
years. 

But what you want to know is, When will business 
be restored to something like "normal"? Roughly, it 
seems to mo, and to my advisers, that 1937 will be the 
first year of demonstrable business "pi'osperity," that 
1936 will be a year of continued economic difficulties, that 
no big sustained upturn can be expected until the latter 
half of 1936. 



Durable 
Goods 



IF your mind gets tired from watch- 
ing the whole economic and politi- 
cal panorama, focus it a bit on 
durable goods, for they are lagging, 
and we have now reached the stage 
in the business cycle where general business upturn can 
come only when durable goods have turned upward. 

By "durable goods" is meant anything which will last 
from five years up -automobiles, electrical appliances, 
refrigerators, houses, and the things which go to make 
houses. Also industrial equipment, steel, rails, loco- 
motives, heavy construction projects, and the like. 

Contrast with consumer goods: There cannot be as 
much gain in consumer goods in the next couple of years 
as in the past couple of years. Most of the improvement 
to date has been in consumer goods — stuff which people 
buy to eat, or wear, or consume at once. Those trades 
and industries which are "feeling good," which don't 
understand the continued depression, are lines which 
make or sell consumer goods, or whicii depend on them. 

Look ahead on consumer goods: Unemployment and 
relief rolls are about as high now as a year ago. Even 
with the best of luck on government work relief, actual 
purchasing power of the masses cannot be increased 
much within the next year. Thus, there seems to be no 
hope of any eai'ly upturn in business based on upturn 
of consumer goods. 

Gains in 1935 will be one-third due to consumer goods, 
perhaps, and two-lhirds to durable goods. 

Among industries, new expenditures for durable or 
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capital goods will be largely of the defensive type. Fac- 
tories will replace obsolete machines, not with the pur- 
pose of expansion, but with the idea of bringing produc- 
tion costs down. 

These expenditures will not be of spectacular propor- 
tions, because they will come out of surplus, not out of 
new issues to any great extent. 

Housing cannot get going on a big scale in 1935. This 
refers to private construction of homes, rather than to 
government construction. The modernization movement 
will progress well, but the totals will not be great, will 
not supply the deficiency in the construction lines. 

Government efforts to reform home mortgage financ- 
ing are good, in the right direction, but it will take a 
year or more to make the effect felt strongly in actual 
new home construction. It lakes time. 

Automobiles will have a moderately good year, but 
the current enthusiastic talk about automobiles as the 
force to pull us out of depression is now at peak and will 
subside within a few months. 

Electrical equipment and supplies ought to do rela- 
tively well, better than most durable goods lines, due 
largely to government boosting efforts. Air condition- 
ing is a big new industry for the future, but it will take 
a number of years yet for development. 

Railroad purchases will be very moderate. There is 
much talk about big buying by railroads, with RFC 
financing, but those who know the inside of the railroad 
situation feel that buying will be limited to the must 
articles. 

Steel production, it would seem, cannot be much more 
than ten per cent better in 1935 than in 1934. 

New capital issues : Government regulations have been 
tempered, and there is no doubt uf some expansion of 
new capital issues, considerable amounts of refinancing. 
This will be good, but within well informed quarters 
there ia no expectation of any great wave of new capital 
issues before late in the year. 

This means that new capital construction based on 
new issues would not come before 1936, probably late 
in the year. 

The outlook for durable goods, all lumped together: 
Gains this year, but no burst, no boom. 
Once again, therefore, no general boom ia 1935. 



Reform vs. 
Recovery 



NOW let's jump from the business 
outlook to the political outlook, 
remembering always that politics 
are quite as dependent on business 
as business is on politics. 
Roosevelt wants both recovery and reform, and is con- 
tinually involved in nice decisions as to how far he can 
afford to carry reform at the risk of early recovery. 

The political deadline on recovery is the fall of 1936, 
when the elections occur. The Roosevelt element honest- 
ly believes it can do a belter job than a more conserva- 
tive element, or than a more radical element. Hence it 
desires reelection. 

Reelection of Roosevelt Is possible only if there is 
demonstrable business improvement by mid-lW36. 

Meanwhile Roosevelt is making reform hay while the 
recovery sun is dim — -the best time for reform hay. 
There is political capital in reform — more than the 
average business man realizes. 

The danger right now. from the angle of Roosevelt re- 
election, is that the Administration may be postponing 
recovery up to the danger point. This view is based on 
the assumption that many of the new reforms, although 
meritorious in themselves, are having the effect of de- 
laying the time when multitudes of business men will 
decide to expand operations, thus ending the depression 
in the onlti way by which depressions are ended. 

Roosevelt is, therefore, the world's greatest gambler. 



, ASSUME honesty of purpose on be- 

Roosevelt S half of the President and his crew 

Predicament officials and politicians. Assume 

political shrewdness. Assume a de- 
sire to maintain the private profit 
system, with a few alterations. 

Conservatives are dropping off from him. 

Radicals are dropping off, too, I don't mean "red" radi- 
cals, for they are overly-advertised, overly-feared. 1 
mean the "wealth sharing radicals." Most of these aren't 
interested in communism. They are interested in lUvi-y 
by other means. Their numbers and their force are in- 
creasing tremendously. Witness Huey Long, Father 
Coughlin, Dr. Townsend, the Upton Sinclair forces, the 
agrarians of the northwestern states. 

Roosevelt's problem is to retain enough conservatives 
and enough radicals to reelect him. That's just what he 
is striving for. Just now, and until Congress adjourns, 
his principal political job is to placate the radicals, to 
go a little distance with them that they will not split 
off and go their way alone. The secondary job is to 
placate the conservatives, the business element, you. 
Like it or not, but look at all sides. 

_, ANOTHER angle of Roosevelt's 

LiOVernment predicament lies in government 
Bigness machinery. It's like this: The Ad- 

ministration has bitten off an awful 
lot. It may have been necessary. But 
the fact is that the government belly is so full of hastily 
chewed reforms that indigestion pains have set in. The 
Administration is not comfortable. There aren't enough 
good men in the whole country, or at least they can't be 
found, to exemte wisely and efficiently all the multi- 
tudinous programs which the Government has under- 
taken. 

Theoretically, ideally, the Government may be able to 
do what it has set about doing. Practically, it is proving 
impossible. Many breakdowns are occurring. Some are 
apparent, some are covered up by government propa- 
ganda. 

Sudden bigness is just as bad In Government as in 
business, and for the same reasons. Men just can't de- 
velop overnight to carry big responsibilities. They get 
intoxicated with power, their judgment goes bad, they 
blunder, they i-ecognize blunders too late. And the bigger 
the "bigness" the bigger the blunders. 

This is why many thoughtful people believe that our 
form of Government must be changed to something re- 
sembling the fascist form, without the multitude of 
checks and balances now prevailing. As a reporter, I see 
many breakdowns in our governmental machinery which 
will be coming along, and which officials themselves often 
do not foresee, because they are so subjective about their 
works. As a philosophic thumb-twiddler (occasionally), 
I am not certain what the effect of these breakdowns 
will be. 

I can merely remind you to balance in your own mind 
the respective merits of the Roosevclts, vs. the Huey 
Longs and Townsends, vs. the stalwarts of botli parties. 
The political choice of any individual during the next 
few years must be the choice of the least of several 
kinds of "evils." There will be no return to "normalcy" 
in the old sense. 

OF COURSE it's too soon to indulge 
1936 in any serious forecasting of next 

Elections year's elections. But people think 

about them, ask about them. 
The Republicans haven't any 
money, or any organization morale, or any logical candi- 
date for the presidency. The Democrats can get plenly 
of money i indirectly, through government favors 1, and 
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their organization is in less bad shape than the Repub- 
licans'. A third party, consisting of "wealth sharers," is 
quite possible. It can't elect, but it can sap strength from 
the Democrats. The campaign is likely to be a three- 
cornered brawl. 

Prospects would seem to favor Roosevelt's reelection. 

Then several years of prosperity, even boom, then a 
new depression around 1940, and the ousting of the 
Democrats in a new wave of reform. It takes a long time 
to establish a millennium. 

GET back to now, and the budget. 
Budget and Unbalanced for the year ending the 
Inflation middle of 1936, preceding elections. 

Unbalanced in the succeeding year, 
1937, in my opinion. Therefore, the 
election campaign will be fought under a continuing 
budgetary unbalance, with inflation in the offing, with 
inflation an issue. 

Under these circumstances, inflation is bound to win, 
for the public always likes inflation while it is on the 
up. It seems so easy, so stimulating, so beneficial. The 
politicians who advocate it seem so much more plau- 
sible than their long-faced opponents who must go back 
into history to prove that inflation has its morning after. 

To balance the budget in 19.'36 is politically out of the 
question. To balance it in 1937 would mean drastic cur- 
tailment of the dispensation of public funds (for public 
works and relief) on the eve of an election. Or it would 
mean some tremendous increase in taxes, also on elec- 
tion eve. To the political mind, neither is thinkable. 

Thus the earliest year in which the budget will, or 
may, be balanced is 1938, and the public debt by that 
time probably will be upwards of 36 billions. Thus, big 
borrowings for two years more. 

For a year ahead from now, it seems as if government 
credit will stand the strain. Banks are being regimented 
into buying government bonds; they can't help it. 

Sometime, somehow, new tricks may be devised by the 
Government, plausible at the time, perhaps welcomed by 
the public, but leading inevitably to some form of credit 
inflation. By this I mean the kind of inflation which 
raises prices and creates speculative business excesses. 

The timing of this is difficult. I don't think inflation 
of the kind which sends commodity prices sharply up- 
ward wit! come in 1935, although many other people do. 
I think in terms of the strong possibility of it around 
the middle of 1936, and as a development which will help 
to reelect Roosevelt. 

If it works out this way, 1937 will be what might be 
called an "inflationary year." 

Whether inflation can be controlled is an open ques- 
tion. The Government will have plenty of powers for 
control, growing out of laws enacted heretofore and dur- 
ing this session. But whether the Government will have 
the courage to clamp down on inflationary fever, "just 
when it is going good," is something which no one can 
say without guessing. 

It isn't too early to think about what to do about 
inflation, when it comes. The affairs of many persons 
will be changed. Businesses will have to readjust. 



Taxes 
on You 



Currency 
Inflation 



IN I he preceding. I referred to credit 
inflation, the expansion of bank de- 
posits, of "bank money," due main- 
ly to government borrowings, which 
are transformed into bank credit. 
As for currency inflation, the printing of new quanti- 
ties of paper money, the chances are that it will not be 
done, despite numerous pending bills for it, and despite 
the big push of the inflationary bloc in Congress. Farm 
mortgages will not be refinanced by new currency. The 
bonus will not be paid in greenbacks. 



TAXES, of course, must be in- 
creased. When and hoic much? Un- 
certain. Officials up to the present 
havc talked of business boom next 
year, 1936, and of rising activity 
and profits, which, with existing levels of tax rates, 
would raise ample revenues and make a start toward 
budget balancing, they said. Now, however, the expecta- 
tions of business boom are more moderate; consequent- 
ly the estimates of revenue receipts are smaller. 

There will be a new tax bill in Congress this session, 
at issue in May and June. It will surely extend most of 
the excise taxes which otherwi.se would expire in June. 
There is about a 50-50 chance that it will also impose 
new excise taxes on selected commodities or lines, thus 
raising the tax revenues next year. 

The fiscal arguments are for new taxes. The political 
arguments are against them, as always. The recovery 
arguments are on both sides: The burden on business 
from higher taxes is counterbalanced by the confidence 
which would be created by a tax move at this time in 
the direction of budget balancing. 

It still seems that there is very small chance of adop- 
tion of a general sales tax. 

Tjtf J NEARLY five billions to be spent 

WOrKS ana by the Government for made work 
{Relief and relief in the year starting next 

July 1. 

Officials talk of this as a move 
to "break the backbone of the depression." It viay, but 
the assumption should be taken with a grain of salt. 
It seems sounder to consider the work-relief program 
as essential to provide jobs, rather than as a business 
stimulant. The theory that we can spend our way out 
of depression is still held by some high officials, but it 
is frankly an experimental idea. 

For the sake of perspective,^ remember that public 
spendings of nearly five billions will not be at a rate 
much bigger during the next year than during the past 
year. It is not essentially an increase] it is a continuation. 



Social 
Security 



THE social security legislation 
merely lays the foundation for a 
system which must be perfected 
over the next five or ten years. 
There will be many crudities in this 
first act. It was hastily drafted, and even when it is 
passed by Congress, many of the features will be in- 
explicable. 

It is folly to think of the old age pension scheme as 
self-sustaining from assessments on pay rolls. Il is more 
accurate to think in terms of government contributions 
ranging between 500 millions and one billion dollars 
annually within a few years. 

Over the long pui! the advantage of both old age pen- 
sions and unemployment benefii.i will outweigh the dis- 
advantages. 



Bigness in 
Business 



THE Government is going after 
holding companies, intent on driv- 
ing moat of them out of business. 
The idea ia that they are unneces- 
sary, and lhat evils exceed benefits. 
You should re mem bet lhat the purpose is to extend 
the attack to more lines of business than merely utility 
holding companies. It is an attack on bigness in busi- 
ness generally. The thought is lhat there is both eco- 
nomic and social danger in the cumulative pyramiding 
of business structures, that the power wielded by a few 
executives at the top Is excessive, dangerous. 

Taxation is the power to lie used lo curb bigness- 
taxalion of corporation dividends received by corpora- 
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tions. This means a tax penalty on ownership of one 
corporation by another corporation. 

The Administration ideas, now being incorporated in- 
to legislation, are drastic. It is uncertain just how far 
Congress will go in accepting the Administration ideas, 
but it will prove one of the biggest fighting issues along 
toward May. 



How Will Now 
Look in 1950? 



Hailroad8 



NOW that the RFC has wider 
powers to finance railroads, the Gov- 
ernment intends to allow a number 
of railroads to go their natural way into receivership 
during the next year or two, but to use government funds 
to get the flnanuiul structures reorganized. Government 
will go far toward dictation of terms, as any big banker 
would do. Many railroad bond holders will be "persuad- 
ed" to accept new bonds, i.ssued on the basis of interest 
when-and-if-earned. 



Other 
Things 



BANKING. Note the Steagall bill, 
embodying the Administration's 
ideas on how to centralize further 
the Government's control of credit, 
banks and banking. The ideas are 
mainly those of Governor Eccles. Some of the powers 
will be legislated, but many will be trimmed out in the 
Senate, where Senator Glass ia the big dog on banking. 
Glass isn't enthusiastic for the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion's grandiose ideas about credit control. 

Transportation, Most of the Eastman plan for federal 
regulation of all transportation by a reconstituted ICC 
will be adopted, but it is doubtful whether trucks will 
be included this year. Eastman plan probably will bring 
some railroad operating economies. 

Agriculture. Most of the AAA amendments will be 
adopted, despite opposition from trades. AAA will func- 
tion more smoothly now that the "wild element" has been 
cleaned out. Trades should feel much easier. Big problem 
f AAA ia to manage cotton production so as to retain 
foreign customers; problem may be acute this year. 

NRA. Don't know what Congress will legislate. In- 
clined to think it will fuss and fuss and finally throw 
up its hands and enact an extension of the present law. 

Labor. No mandatory 30 hour bill will be enacted, but 
there may be some sort of thin bill declaring for the 
principle of shorter hours, allowing NRA to figure where 
and how to apply them. Most of the special industry 
labor boards are working well, actually settling disputes. 
Overall, the National Labor Relations Board, under 
Biddle ( good man ) , is trying gradually to establish a 
series of principles to govern industrial relations. 
A.F. of L. continues to sulk because it doesn't get every- 
thing it asks from Government. Attack on Richberg 
seems, to outside observers, unfair. 

Tax return jmbliritii. No chance for repeal. 
Mellon. If Government wins its suit for additional 
taxes from Mellon, it will stir up a new lot of congres- 
sional agitation for "soak Ihe rich." 

Radio. Demagogs are using the radio effectively. It's 
a new way of bringing popular pressure to bear on Con- 
gress. But remember that the greatest radio artist of 
all is Roosevelt, and in a pinch he can do a lot of lobby- 
ing on the air. 

Hou.ting. RFC can and will finance National Mortgage 
Associations, which resemble federal reserve banks in 
home mortgage field, to discount mortgages issued under 
government standards. Will take a year to get going. 

Botius. E.xpect enactment of some moderate com- 
promise. 

Mis.'i Roche. She is new Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, a business woman of great ability, well worth 
watching. 

Gold clau.ie. Discuss it in next letter. 



YOUR children in the 1950'3 will 
say that the '30's were tough times 
of transition. They will say that in 
the ■20's, after the World War spree, 
the idea was that "anything went." 
They will say that in the early '30's i now), people tasted 
adversity. The more prosperous yearned for return of 
the good old times. M.my of the less prosperous yelled 
for the Government to take care of them, and the Gov- 
ernment did, until after the middle '30's. 

Then in the late '30's a combination of natural recov- 
ery and inflation and reform brought back prosperity, 
and people were happy again. People lost interest in 
communism, which meanwhile in Russia h;id shown its 
weaknesses— the vveaknesaes inherent in human char- 
acter. People were satisfied with a strong federal Gov- 
ernment at Washington, which drilled state govern- 
ments into line on national policy. People grumbled at 
heavy taxes, but gradually became accustomed to them. 
They lost their fear of "socialism" by the standards of 
the '20's, and got into controversies over how far social- 
ism should go. 

Despite everything, the standard of living rose dur- 
ing the late '30's and early '■Id's. Inventors and tech- 
nicians, aided by promoters, produced the visual radio 
in homes, and changed the transmission of news and 
advertising. The cheap factory-made standardized house, 
with well engineered features, played hob with the old- 
fashioned carpenter, brick layer, local contractor, and 
local mortgage lender. The mechanical cotton picker 
brought cheap cotton, revolutionized the South, expand- 
ed the cotton areas of the Southwest, and produced the 
new negro social problem, still unsolved in the '50's. 

The 30 hour week was tried and didn't work at first, 
because technological advances hadn't progressed far 
enough to replace human labor. But later it came to be 
accepted as more or less standard. 

Social security, for old age and for unemployment 
(which still persists in 1950), removed a good deal of 
the fuel of agitation for doing things by revolution, and 
made the position of the top people in our system ( capi- 
talists, entrepreneurs, business men ) a good deal more 
secure than in the early '30's, but somewhat leas lucra- 
tive. 

A real merit system In Government was established in 
the '40'.s, following the prostitution of the public service 
by the Roosevelt regime in the *30'3. 

The new world war hastened many changes. People 
hadn't really expected a new world war. It just hap- 
pened. It brought on the honest-to-goodness plan to take 
the private profits out of war. Incidentally, it brought a 
boom on the Pacific Coast, and shifted the balance of 
economic and political power westward. 

The '40's brought determination never to try inflation 
again. Wealthy got less wealthy. Wealth got distributed 
around. It wasn't so bad on the big wealthy, but it was 
a bit tough on the little wealthy, the folks who had 
saved up thousands and tens of thousands. They blamed 
the inflationists of the middle '30'g. 

I'm just imagining all this. Bui I'm doing it with a 
reportei''a open eyes and ears, with a reporter's flat feet 
on the ground, and I imagine there may be something 
to it. 

Next month perhaps we can amplify and re-check on 
the outlook for the next six months, which may mean 
more to you and to me than the next &ii years. 

Sincerely yours, 




In the rioting, t\so mt-ii hitl- shut by lUc pulici:. 1 nu days iatcr, a parade of 3,000 
workers moved up Market Street in military order doing honor to the slain men 
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Behind the San Francisco Strike 



By FRANK J. TAYLOR 



I 



T has taken San Franciscans a long 
time to unravel the inside atory of 
who tossed a $90,000,000 monkey 
wrench into the wheels of industry on 
the Pacific Coast last summer. But bil 
by bit the facts have come to light 
and the amazing story of the water 
front and general strikes of 1934 has 
reached the now-it-can-be-told stage. 

The big wrench was hurled, so to 
speak, right after that June afternoon 
when a group of respected labor lead- 
ers sat around a big table in the 
mayor's office. Opposite them sat the 
equally respected spokesmen of the 
employers of labor on the water- 
fronts of the Pacific Coast. 

These gentlemen were assembled 
on the good old Anglo-Saxon princi- 
ple of ironing out their dilference.^ 
face to face. They were earnestly 
seeking a basis for industrial peace 
on the docks where strikes had para- 
lyzed every port on the Coast. 

All industry was involved. Mer- 
chants clamored for goods needed in 
their stores before the season made 
styles obsolete. Manufacturers de- 
manded supplies locked in the hold^ 
of ships. Canneries needed materials 
to preserve the farmers' fast ripening 
fruit crops. 



INVESTIGATION shows that the strike which 
paralyzed the Pacific Coast for two months last 
summer was not a quarrel between employers and 
workers. It was a war between the present social order 
and those whose goal is to wreck it. Will the next 
battle be fought in your city? 



Altogether, more than $40,000,000 
worth of merchandise was piled on 
San Francisco's glutted docks alone. 
Hundreds of ships lay chafing at an- 
chor in the bay, unable to unload or 
load. 

So it was vital to all industry that 
the water front industrial conference 
in the mayor's office reach an amica- 
ble agreement. 

There was every good reason why 
it should. Government pressure had 
been brought to bear on both sides. 
Employers and labor chiefs were will- 
ing to compromise. Furthermore, al- 
though they were on opposite sides of 
the table, the labor leaders and the 
employers' spokesmen were well 
enough acquainted to address one an- 
other as "Tom" and "Ed" and "Mike." 

Hours of discussion bore fruit In 



the form of a contract providing that 
the questions of wages, hours, over- 
time and working conditions be sub- 
mitted to an impartial labor board. 
The stickler was the troublesome is- 
sue of "hiring halls," On this, labor 
men refused to budge, but finally they 
agreed to a plan for establishing 
jointly controlled "hiring halls," to 
replace the hated employer-main- 
tained "fink halls," where longshore- 
men loafed around waiting for em- 
ployment when ships hove into port. 

At this point, a contract was drawn 
up for all to sign. Three separate 
times the labor delegation was asked 
if it had the authority to sign an 
agreement for ending the strike. 
Three times the delegates laughed 
at the idea that the union members 
might not abide by the terms they. 
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their leaders, had accepted. One after 
another they signed. 

The strike which had paralyzed Pa- 
cific Coast commerce for two months 
was ended so everyone present 
thought. San Francisco heaved a 
great sigh of relief— then pulled it 
back in again. 

Newspaper reporters, after receiv- 
ing word at the mayor's office that the 
water front strike was ended, had th».' 
happy thought to visit a room in a 
nearby hotel where an Australia- 
born .stevedore named Harry Bridges 
had taken a room. Mr. Bridges was 
chairman of the Joint Strike Com- 
mittee of the unions involved in the 
water front strike. He is one of the 
smartest, ablest puliticinns who ever 
came to town. 

Labor unions were stampeded 

"THEY haven't consulted me about 
ending the strike," said Bridges. 

"Then the strike isn't over?" asked 
a reporter. 

"I'd wait and see," advised Bridges. 

When the water front unions met 
lo ratify the contract signed by their 
leaders, a vociferous group directed 
by Bridges stampeded the meeting. 
The A. F. of L. Longshoremen's local 
rejected the agreement, threw the < ■ ! 
leaders out of office, elected BridK^--' 
president, and voted to continue the 
strike until the employers knuckled 
down to the idea of union-controlled 
"hiring halls," 

And why was the "hiring hall" is- 
sue so vital? 

Detour a moment for a glimpse of 
some inside union politics. Until a 
year or so ago, the San Francisco lo- 
cal of the International Liongshore- 
men's Union was a tight little union 
of 1.400 members. That was enough 
long.shoremen to handle the traffic 
of the port. But the Bridges contin- 
gent persuaded the local to reduce 
the member.ship fee from $25 to 50 
cents and launch a drive which ran 
the membership up to 4,000. Before 
the members realized it , the local was 
packed with newcomers, many of 
them outsiders. It meant that jobs for 
1,400 must be divided among 4,000. 

The nub of it all was this: 

If the employer controlled the hir- 
ing, his gang boss selected 25 to 50 
men lo unload a ship. He favored the 
old-timera, the San Franciscans. If 
the union chiefs assigned the jobs, 
they could favor their friends. They 
could even freeze out the original 
1.400. So control of the hiring halls 
was important to them. 

There was more dynamite in the 
jiolitical upheaval in the longshore- 
men's local, as will be revealed later. 
The immediate result was a crisis on 
the water front. 

Merchants, manufacturers, farm- 
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ers, renewed demands for immediate 
delivery of their goods stagnating in 
the holds of the ships. The ship own- 
ers hired college boys, unemployed 
workers, anyone who wanted a job, lo 
unload their ships. The goods moved 
to the docks, only to add to the glut of 
commerce already there, because the 
teamsters' and truck drivers* union 
refused to handle these goods which 
had been contaminated by the touch 



r 



A casualty in the rioting of "Bloody 
Tear gas was still in the air when 

of "scabs." Draymen rolled their 
trucks merrily about town but re- 
fused to haul anything from the 
water front. 

At this point, J. W. Mailliard, Jr.. 
president of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, issued a public let- 
ter demanding that the Industrial As- 
sociation open the port. The Presi- 
dent of the Industrial Asssociation, 
John F. Forbes, in a public letter, ac- 
cepted the job. Promptly the Indus- 
trial Association organized the Atlas 
Trucking Company and began haul- 
ing goods from the wharves to ware- 
houses. 

Whereupon the teamsters' and 
truck drivers' union, one of the 
strongest in the city, went on strike. 
That was but the beginning of the 
nightmare. The street car motormen 
and conductors, the taxi drivers, the 
butchers, the lithographers, union 
after union, walked out in sympathy 
strikes in such rapid succession that, 
by the time 160 labor organizations 
had joined the general strike, San 
Francisco was dizzy and dazed. 

In less than a week the mounting 
hysteria of labor solidarity had 
spread like wildfire from the water 
front across the city and more than 



50.000 workers had voluntarily 
joined the ranks of the unemployed. 

Restaurants closed, shops and 
markets exhausted their stocks, ser- 
vice stations ran out of fuel, office 
workers trudged to work for want of 
gasoline to run their cars, street cars 
were stalled in car barns, taxis in 
garages, commerce came to a stand- 
still and over tile city there spread 
the dread uncertainty of "What 
next T' It was like a 
city besieged at war. 

Behind the strike 
votes of the unions, 
San Franciscans close 
to the scene were con- 
scious of a mysterious 
foi'ce directing the 
astonishing precision 
with which each epi- 
sode took place in the 
organized disorder 
that followed in the 
week of strikes. Evi- 
dence of this umneen 
high command crop- 
ped up in many places. 

When union after 
union held its strike 
meeting, a militant, 
organized group inva- 
riably stampeded the 
strike vote, overrid- 
ing the plans and 
counsels of veteran 
leaders. 

The old-time union 
leaders opposed the 
general strike, as did 
the national heads of 
American Federation of Labor. 

Labor union officials who had spent 
lifetimes building up their locals of 
the A. F. of L. faced a difficult choice. 
Either they had lo siep aside for 
radicals grasping for their jobs, or 
they had to go along with the tide 
into the general strike. 

Martial law was urged 

THEY chose to head the procession. 
But more than one of them privately 
.sent word to the Industrial Associa- 
tion urging that martial law be de- 
clared. 

"For God's sake, get martial law 
here quick," one of them said. "We've 
lost control completely." 

They knew that the labor ranks 
were following a Pied Piper to de- 
struction. 

When the police, on "Bloody Thurs- 
day," undertook to clear the water 
front of strikers and pickets, because 
the latter had been overturning 
trucks and setting fire to freight cars 
on the state-owned Belt Railroad, 
they likewise found evidence of Ihis 
mysterious unseen leadership. 

Several battles were fought in the 
Streets that day. Each time the po- 



Thursday." 
help came 
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lice found the "mob" so well directed 
that it invariably attacked where the 
police lines were weakest. Employing 
proven militury tactica, the mob 
shifted and retreated like an army. 
What looked like a not usually 
turned out to be a real battle. 

After the striking teamsters had 
tucked their trucks awray in garages, 
squads of from 30 to 50 men, with 
old but high-powered cars, took their 
stations at each highway artery into 
the city. Like wartime sentries, they 
stopped every commercial vehicle 
bearing food or supplies for the be- 
sieged San Franciscans r.nd turned it 
back. Truck drivers who refused to 
stop were pursued and driven off the 
highway into ditches, Tlie sentries 
worked in shifts, and they were under 
command of leaders who enforced 
military discipline and who carried 
out orders from some authority above. 

At the longshoremen's union head- 



quarters, every member of the union 
was required to report daily for duty. 
His assignment came from the strike 
committee, directed by Bridges, II 
might be picketing, rioting or helping 
to turn over trucks. If he failed to re- 
port, he was required to produce a 
doctor's certificate, proving that he 
was ill. Tf he just didn't .show up, a 
committee was assigned lo "get" him. 

In the battles of "Bloody Thurs- 
day," two comparative unknowns 
were shot by the police. Two days 
later, an astonishing parade of 5,000 
workers moved impressively up 
Market Street in full military order 
doing all honors lo the slain men. No 
one could have witnessed that care- 
fully organized parade nor listened to 
its slow mournful dirge without being 
conscious of the skilled showmanship 
behind this mass display of sorrow. 

At the height of the strike, George 
Presley, vice president and manager 




of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, died suddenly of heart 
diaeasL', As mourner's can;e out of the 
chapel at his funeral, they found two 
automobiles, the hearse and one 
other, awaiting them. Each bore the 
permit of the Strike Committee to 
pass through (he streets unmolested 
to the cemetery. 

Two cars to bear a distinguished 
citizen whom all San Franciscans 
honored to his final resting place! A 
mile long procession of cars up Mark- 
el Street lo lake two unknowns, one a 
Communist, lo their graves! 

Trying to get Army trucks 

THE commanding officer of Ihe 
United States Presidio received a del- 
egation of strikers one day. Their 
spokesmen complained that U. K, 
Army trucks were moving through 
the streets of the city without Strike 
Committee permits on their wind- 
shields. He suggested that if the 
United Slates Army would apply to 
the Strike Committee a sufficient 
number of permits might be issued lo 
operate such Army trucks as were 
absolutely necessary. The general re- 
plied briefly that he still look his or- 
ders from the United Stales Govern- 
ment. He assigned a corporal to es- 
cort the delegation to the edge of the 
military reserve and drop them off. 

But all other trucks did bear the 
big windshield permits of the Strike 
Committee. They bore them or they 
lay on their sides in the streets, their 
contents spilled on the pavements. 
For the sake of the children, the 
Strike Committee permitted milk and 
bread trucks, express and mail trucks 
and a few others to move. 

Incidents could be cited endlessly 
(Continued on page G'i) 
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As food stores diminished hun- 
gry citizens crowded cafes 
which had permits to open. 
Some of those in line here 
waited four hours for service 




Self-appointed bands of 
patriots wrecked commun- 
ist meeting houses. Within 
a month every one reopened 




Picture Editorials 
on the Subject of 
^ Mounting Taxes 




"Thr Man on ihe Flying Tr«p«2e" 

"The Magic Pitcher That Never Rum Dry" 
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Did he pay for all ihii day by day? H* did noc. He bouKhl hit 
fire cnginei ^nd baltlrihipa and tchooU (or poiterily. L«t puMrrily 
hi-lp pay. Forty odd yo" "KO he owed two tiillioni — city, tiitr 
and rrdrrat — a tiath of hti income. Hi* drbt never dropped. 
Vl'hrn iKp F<^er«l Government wai cutting doon ill dvbi, the iiairt 



and citiM borrowed more. VChen he waa 6} miliioni he had a 12 
billion dollar income, a nine billion coil of living and a debt a 
liiKtK of hit income. Two yearft agi>— *and hit fitualion iin't much 
briier now — he owed ai much a> he took in in a year and hii 
current payment out of every dollar wa« 21 centi for taxea 
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"Without opfn 
pri*:*'^ Wf would 
he untbW to pd> 
present waj^es " 



They Stated Their Opinions 





A four-day hearing, even 
on a uTiDui iubject, has iii> 
lighter momcnU 



G- G. Haikiiis: "A waiting prriiMj 
is nwriissary in an industry doing 
a national buiines*" 



Ate 9 




If 




Q. Forrest Walker: "If we cannot control 
supply and demand, we can't control price" 



Leon Henderson rcvii-wi the testi- 
mony. Chairman S. Clay WtUram» 
listens at the tight 



IVfoit of the sections drew 
packed houses. More than 
60 witnesses tMtifird. Near- 
ly iOU Mvd briefs 
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The Fight on Price Fixing Goes on 



TO fix prices or not to fix them? That was the ques- 
tion which the National Industrial Recovery Board 
faced and on which it asked the advice of business. 
The resulting hearing continued for four days. Here 
are some of the opinions expressed 




As the price-fixing hearing opens, Blackwell Smith, legal adviser 
of NIRB, explains the procedure for witnesses and spectators 



Business took the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Board at its word 
"to give us the benefit of your experi- 
ence, suggestions, and opinions" with 
regard to the working of price pro- 
visions in the codes, packed the big 
auditorium of the Department of 
Commerce for four days, and unfold- 
ed a story as variegated as the pat- 
tern of trade and industry itself. 

More than 60 persons testified. 
They represented trade associations, 
manufacturers, city governments, 
purchasing groups, code authorities, 
consumers' interests, retailers and 
wholesalers. 

This hearing, said the Board, was 
called to "consider the general as- 
pects of price fixing" rather than 
the "advisability of modifying any 
code." 

Welcoming the spokesmen for 
business, S. Clay Williams, chairman 
of the Board, said; 

This procedure traces back to thf 
National Industrial Recovery Act. . . . 
One oC its objects is to eliminate unfair 
competitive practices and one of our ob- 
jects is to find wliere that liny lies, so as 
to eliminate unfair competitive practices 
and yet stop short of any destruction of 
your competitive system. . . . The search 
for that line, to write the provisions that 
will establish that line, is the purpose 
of this hearing. 

In a resolution defining its position 
with regard to its first hearing on 
price provisions in the codes, the 
Board said: 

The Board hereby announces as its 
proposal for this first hearing and as 
its present position with respect to price 
fixing that in the usual case it is incon- 
sistent with the most effective function- 
ing of our industrial system to have in 
or under codes of fair competition price 
fixing in the form of permanent sched- 
ules of minimum prices, with or with- 
out mandatory costing systems for 
the purpose of establishing minimum 
prices. . . . 

The Board recognizes the value of per- 
missive cost systems, emergency price 
provisions and the dangers to the eco- 
nomic structure of destructive price cut- 
ting. It also recognizes that minimum 
prices may be proper for the normal 
operations of certain type!? of industry, 
but, in such cases, Government super- 
vision and control would naturally tend 
to be increased. 

What the Board heard was a- 
plenty. 

Herman H. Lind, general manager 
of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers' Association, advocated open- 
price provisions as against fixed 



prices. He argued for a waiting period 
"to prevent discrimination between 
customers." He said: 

When prices are established openly, 
as under the open price plan, every pro- 
ducer has the right to make any price 
he sees fit. but the price he makes be- 
comes his established price, known to a)l. 
If he makes his price too low, he loses 
money; if he makes the price too high, 
he loses business. If he gives quantity 
concessions or makes seasonal deduc- 
tions, they are known and can be en- 
joyed by all buyers. 

Favoring open prices 

OPEN price filing, with a provision 
for a waiting period between the time 
prices are filed and the time they be- 
come effective, was supported by 
John W. 0'L.eary, president of the 
Machinery and Allied Products In- 
stitute. 

Most of the 58 supplementary 
codes governing the machinery and 
allied products industries, he ex- 
plained, provide for open price filing, 
and some include provisions for wait- 
ing periods. These waiting periods 
have been "stayed" or made tempo- 



rarily ineffective by NRA administra- 
tive orders. Of prices he said: 

"It seems to us that the open filing 
of manufacturers' prices is a step 
forward in the economic process, , , . 
Open price filing should not only be 
permitted ; it should be encouraged." 

Commenting on the official "stay- 
ing" of the provisions for waiting 
periods in the machinery and allied 
products open price sections, he add- 
ed: 

"We do not believe that this is good 
practice. We believe that waiting 
periods should be established to suit 
any particular industry." 

Irving C. Fox, of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, favored 
elimination of "predatory price cut- 
ting," but was "unalterably opposed 
to provisions which induce price fix- 
ing." 

He contended that the major part 
of the price listing and cost account- 
ing systems are "price fixing devices" 
and as long as they remain in codes 
will be used as such. He asked elimi- 
nation of these provisions, inclusion 
of only trade practices which would 
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assure ethical Justness and prevent 

"predatory price cutting." 

"Can anyone show me a code which 
says that any manufacturer must 
provide his customers with price 
lists?" Fox asked. 

"Yes." "Yes," came a chorus of re- 
plies. 

Prices, and supply and demand 

"IF we cannot control supply and 
demand, we cannot achieve economic 
control of prices," Q. Forrest Walker, 
economist of R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York, told the Board. He said: 

Under many of these codes we have 
attempted to harness the economic tide.i 
by a wide variety of prudutrtlon controls. 
We limit machine hours, the number of 
shifts, the installation of new equipment, 
as.slgn quotas, fix basing points, and 
otherwise restrict production by all of 
the time-worn monopolistic devices 
which flourished in the trust and pool 
era prior to the Shermun Act. Wc have 
raised prices by these methods, but we 
have alao choked the demand which we 
cannot control. These devices are doom- 
ed to economic failure because they can 
operate only to foster special privilege, 
destroy initiative and the opportunity 
for private prollt. We cannot safely 
gi'ant such power to code groups be- 
cause. In effect, It Is the grant of power 
to control prices. 

Our so-called business Ktatesmanship 
has created a system which, if not 
promptly abandoned, must ultimately 
compel complete governmental control of 
private business. 

George E, Frazer, counsel for the 
Gas Appliance Committee, recom- 
mended continuation of open-price 
provisions in codes. 

"Without them," he asserted, "we 
would be unable to pay the present 
wages." 

A waiting period of 10 days, he 
said, is essential to the successful 
operation of the open-price system 
in his industry. 

He explained that it offers the only 
means of assuring small manufactur- 
ers receipt of price lists at the same 
time the larger firms receive them. 
Elimination of the system in his in- 
dustry, he felt, would result in espio- 
nage to reveal prices of competitors. 

G. G. Hoskins, chairman of the 
Macaroni Code Authority, said: 

"Open price provisions in an in- 
dustry which does business national- 
ly cannot be operated satisfactorily 
without a waiting period," 

Provisions for waiting periods in 
most codes which contain them have 
been stayed by administrative order. 

Howard P. Beckett, commissioner 
for the Code Authority of the set-up 
paper box industry, charged that 
failure of the NRA to approve the 
proffered costing system of the in- 
dustry, and to enforce price control 
provisions caused prices to tall "lower 
than ever before in the industry." 
Members have withdrawn moral and 



inanclat support from the code and 
wages are threatened, he added. 

Ear] Constantine said that the 
Hosiery Code Authority of which 
he is chairman had tried to develop 
a costing system for application 
throughout the industry, and had 
found it too cumbersome. 

"By the lime it could be applied, 
the horse would be out of the barn 
and down the road," he said. 

Theoretically, he said, the plan 
was all right, but practically it was 
ineffective. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, president of 
the Limited Price Variety Store As- 
sociation, said that business faced in- 
creasing governmental control if 
the tendency toward price fixing per- 
sisted. 

"Do business men think that the 
public will stand for price fixing with- 
out governmental control ?" he asked, 
adding that price-fixing provisions 
had no part in the principles of the 
Kational Industrial Recovery Act. 
Every code carrying a provision for 
minimum prices, he said, meant a 
step toward monopoly. 

The public purchasing agent's 
troubles with price control were re- 
lated by JosephW.Nieholson.purchaa- 



necessary. Frank A. Bond, represent- 
ing the Code Authority of the Chain 
Manufacturing Industry, said he had 
been trying to "promote an open 
price filing code for a year and a 
half." 

He also stressed the need for a 
waiting period and denied that under 
open price systems "large manufac- 
turers can dominate and browbeat 
smaller units. 

"The little fellows in such a situa- 
tion don't have to follow an advance 
price, while everyone knows that 
every industry must follow a decline 
in price." 

David T. Mason, executive officer of 
the Lumber Code Authority, stated 
that chronic overproduction in the In- 
dustry and "liquidation" of the for- 
ests forced the industry to some form 
of price and production control. He 
argued that the price control system, 
dropped by the National Industrial 
Recovery Board December 22, 1934, 
had been beneficial in spile of tech- 
nical administrative difficulties. 

William H. Hager, president of the 
Pennsylvania Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation and former vice president of 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, said: 

The stop-loss provision In the 
retail code Is not price Dxing. The 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion has alway.s opposed price flxmg. 
Surely the code should dnllne some 
limit of protection against the self- 
destruction of retailers by cut- 
throat competition. 

C. Claflin Young stated that 
the National Retail Solid Fuel 
Code Authority, of which he is 
chairman, feds that the code's 
I)ri»vi3ion for establishing lowest 
reasonable costs, to be included in 
retail prices, should be retained. 

Mrs, Harris T. Baldwin, vice 
president of the National League 
of Women Voters, declared that 
"Price fixing eliminates the pro- 
tection to the consumer which 
competition under the antitrust 
laws gave." 

A small profit is necessary 




Herman H, Ltnd advocated open- 
prices as against fixed prices in codes 

ing agent for the city of Milwaukee, 
and by Miss Mary E. O'Connor, who 
is director of purchases for New York 
State. 

Henry B. Abbett, purchasing agent 
for Purdue University, also protested 
against "destructive artificial control 
of price structures," 

Nicholson declared that the large 
cities intend to break up the existing 
collusion and are "prepared to enter 
into competition with producei-s" if 



GEORGE A. SLOAN, chairman 
of the Consumers' Goods Indus- 
tries Committee and of the Cot- 
ton Textile Code Authority, call- 
ed upon NRA and industry "to make 
existing measures work or to pro- 
duce something that will work bet- 
ter," He said; 

Until It is shown that industry is earn- 
ing a return which does moi'e than mere- 
ly replace Impaired working capital, 
make possible the restoration of credit, 
replacenients and Improvements on a 
icasonable scale, pay Interest charges 
and some small return In the form of 
dividends, it Is Idle to class these activ- 
f Continued on page 66) 
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FAST FIGURING 




NO CIPHERS TO WRITE 



Ciphers print auto- 
matically. There is 
no cipher Icey on a 
Burroughs, 



FASTER SUBTRACTION 



To subtract, touch 
the subtract bar. This 
mokes subtraction 
□s fait OS addttiori. 



SEVERAL KEYS AT ONCE 



Two or more keys 
can be depressed at 
o single stroke. 



PRINTS TOTALS INSTANTLY 



To take a total, de- 
press the total key. At 
this single motion the 
machine operates 
and prints the total. 



Try this new Burroughs. See how fast yog 
can list, add and subtract amounts by using 
short cuts POSSIBLE ONLY on the standard 
visible keyboard. See how much of the 
work this new Burroughs does automati- 
cally. There are many styles and sizes to 
meet any particular figuring need. 
Prices are surprisingly low. Telephone the 
local Burroughs office for a demonstra- 
tion, or write for free, descriptive folder. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



Accounting, Billing and Calculating Machines 
Typewriters • Cash Registers • Posture Chairs • Supplies 



You Can't Disinherit Uncle Sam 




A PROMINENT man was quoted 

recently as saying thai the only bus- 
iness which has shown any real im- 
provement under the present recov- 
ery regime is the business of collect- 
ing taxes. It is not reported whether 
he referred to the huge increase in 
the amounts collected, to the ingeni- 
ous methods employed in finding new 
commodities and services to be taxed, 
or to the wide variety of jurisdic- 
tional bodies seeking to balance their 
many budgets. Perhaps he referred 
to all three. 

This much is certain : The business 
of collecting estate and inheritance 
taxes has increased out of all pro- 



portion to other forms of enterprise. 

The federal estate tax on a de- 
cedent's estate of $120,000 under the 
1926 Act was $40. Under the 1934 
Act the tax on an estate of the same 
size is $2,740, an increase of 6,850 
per cent; an increase alone of more 
than one year's income on the entire 
estate. Of course this huge increase is 
not apparent from a casual reading 
of the rates set forth in the tax 
tables. The Act and its amendments 
are not so simple as that. But here is 
the way it figures out: 

Under the 1926 Act, the first $100,- 
000 of an estate was exempt. That is. 
an estate of $120,000 was taxed to 



UNDER present estate and 
inheritance taxes, it is pos- 
sible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to become the chief heir 
when an estate is closed. And 
indications are that present 
rates may be increased 



the extent of only $20,000. The tax 
rale was one per cent, sn the total tax 
was $200. As a partial offset to this 
tax. however, an allowance was made 
for the amount paid as estate, inher- 
itance, legacy, or succession taxes to 
any stale jurisdiction not to exceed 
80 per cent of the federal estate tax. 
Thus the 80 per cent allowance 
against the $200 tax reduced the 
amount of such federal tax to $40. 
For those who relish their figures 
served up in tabular form: 



Gross estate $120,000 

Exemption . 100,000 

Taxable estate J'2t>,000 

Tax due at 1 per cent $ 200 

Less 80 per cent credit 160 

Net tax. 1926 Act $ ~lb 



The 1934 Act increased the tax 
payable in three different directions : 
the exemption was cut in half: the 
tax rates were increased several fold ; 
and the 80 per cent credit, instead of 
being extended to apply to the tax 
paid imder the 1934 Act, was limited 
to 80 per cent of the amount which 
would have been paid under the 1926 
Act. Under the present Act the tax 
on an estate of the same size is: 

Gross estate... S120.00U 
Exemption , SO.OOO 
Taxable estate f 70,000 

Tax on first $10,000 at 1 per cent $ 100 

Tax on next $10,000 at 2 per cent , 200 

Tax on next $10,000 at 3 pi>r cent 300 

Tax on next $10.0(10 at 4 per cent 400 

Tax on next $10,000 at 5 per cent 500 

Tax on next J20.000 at 7 per cent 1.400 

$70,000 $ 2.900 
I-ess 80 per cent credit on $200 

1 the tax under the 1926 Act) 160 

Net tax. J 934 Act $ 2.740 

Sixty-eight and one-half times the 
tax under the 1926 Act! It is doubtful 
whether history records another sin- 
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/ C/OULD your \nfe take care of those bills 
for rent, food, clothing;, fuel, lighting and 
other necessities, if anything happened to 
you? Life Insurance ^v■ill help you to answer 
this question with confidence. It will pro- 
vide cash in amounts and at times specified 
by you. 

Your program for paying the future bills of 
your family may recjuire the use of one or 
more policies and forms of optional settle- 
ments. For example, after arranging a cash 
fund to take care of immediate obligations, 
you may wish to provide an income of ^100 
a month for twenty years and, in addition, 
a cash payment of $10,000 at the end of 
that time. Possibly, the needs of your family 
may require smaller or larger payments, with 
corresponding differences in cost. 

A Metropolitan Field-Man will be glad to 



help you build a practical Program of Life 
Insurance which will give your family added 
security and enable it to face future bills 
unafraid. Send for him or mail the coupon. 

TTie Metropolitan issues life insurance 
in the usual standard forms, in- 
dividual and group, in large and small 
omotinls. It also issues annuities and 
accident and heahti policies. 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organi' 
zation. Its assets are held for lite bene.' 
Jit of its policyholders, and any diiiaible 
surplus is returned to its polirvfroUiers 
in the form of diridfuds. 




MiFimpnlltfln life InmirBDcc Co. 
1 Mudiftcin Ave.« New York, N.Y, 



Withi^ut ubtigj^tian. t wnuM like lo have infor- 
wilt la]Le v.ii re^ «f biJhu 



r.iiy 



METROPOLITAN UFE 

Frederick H. Ecker, President 



INSURANCE COMPANY 



One Madison Avenue, New York, N, Y* 
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gle piece of legislation which, by one 
Act, increased a tax 6,850 per cent. 

And an estate of $120,000 although 
milch larger than the average, is not 
one of unusual size by any means. 
Suppose we examine a really large 
estate, to see what would happen to 
it under the existing estate tax law. 
While it is as yet too soon to admit 
of the probate of and tax assessment 
on the estate of anyone dying since 
this new Act was pas.sed, it is, never- 
theless, possible to apply its provi- 
sions to estates which liave been set- 
tled recently. 

George F. Baker, well known New 
York banker, died May 2, 1931, leav- 
ing a gross estate appraised at $77,- 
520,652. After deducting funeral ex- 
penses and expenses of administra- 
tion amounting to $2,388,569 and 
debts of $1,372,399, there remained 
§73,759,683 subject to taxation. The 
bulk of the estate consisted of securi- 
ties: $73,782,052 in stocks and $2,- 
081,250 in bonds. Other items includ- 
ed $772,000 in real estate, $85,802 life 
insurance, $98,745 in cash, mort- 
gages, and notes, and $700,806 in 
other property. 

Inheritance and estate taxes are 
assessed on the value of the estate at 
the time of death; no relief is pro- 
vided for any subsequent deprecia- 
tion. Between May 2, 1931. and 
May 4, 1934, however, the market 
value of the securities declined from 
$75,863,302 to $45.336,794— a shrink- 
age of considerably more than $30,- 
000,000. The state and federal taxes, 
assessed on the value of the estate as 
of May 2, 1931, amounted to $13,728,- 
583. After allowing for shrinkage, 
debts, and taxes, the present value of 
the $77,000,000 estate is now slightly 
less than $31,000,000. 

But had the present Act been in 
effect at the time of Mr. Baker's 
death we should have this result: 



Value of Net Estate, May 2, 

1931 t73, 759.685 

Federal Estate Tax on first 

$10,000.000 4.416,600 

Federal Entotc Tax on balance 

of estate at 60 per cent 38,295,809 

Total Gross Federal Estate 

Tax 142.672,409 

New York Estate Tax 14,106,43fi 

56,778,84,5 

Less BO per cent Credit based 
on 1926 tax rates 11,284.3* 8 

Total Tax 45,494,497 

Market Value o( securities In 

estate May 4. 1934 $45,336,7£H 



Apparently the theory of the re- 
distribution of wealth has now be- 
come a fact, 30 far as death taxes are 
concerned. If the present tax rates 
had obtained at the death of Mr. 
Baker, and if all of the securities had 
been sold on May 4, 1934, the pro- 
ceeds would not have been sufficient 
to pay the tax bill. 

But it 13 not only in the case of 



very large estates that death taxes 
take a substantial toll of property or 
show huge increases since the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926. Glance for a mo- 
ment at the following table : 

Gronfi tit rahic Tit.T M»rfrr Tor under 



esfntf J9Z6 Art J».t4 Act 

$ 50,000 sooo 500,000 

60,000 000 100 

70,000 000 300 

«0,000 000 600 

90,000 000 1,000 

100,000 000 1,500 

120,000 40 2.740 

150,000 100 S.200 

2.'50,000 eOO 15,200 



Under the old law the maximum 
rate was 20 per cent ; under the new 
Act it is 60 per cent. And it must be 
remembered that the figures in this 
table arc for the federal estate tax 
only and are in addition to the state 
inheritance and estate taxes. 

The federal estate tax is neither a 
property nor an inheritance tax. It is 
an excise tax upon the transfer of 
property from decedents to others. 
In principle it differs from the inher- 
itance taxes imposed by the several 
states. These latter taxes are levied 
on the right of individual legatees 
and beneficiaries to receive their re- 
spective inheritance. Estate taxes are 
assessed against the estate as a 
unit. Inheritance taxes are assessed 
against the recipients of the testa- 
mentary gifts. Forty-five of the 53 
states and territories now have in- 
heritance tax laws. 

As a rule, inheritance tax laws 
grant certain individual exemptions, 
the size of the exemption depending 
on the relationship of the heir to the 
decedent. Twenty-two of the states 
and territories having inheritance tax 
laws grant no exemptions whatever 
to "strangers to the blood," that is, 
to persons who inherit but who are 
not related in any way to the de- 
cedent. From nothing, for those of no 
kinship, the exemptions range up- 
ward to $75,000 for the wife of the 
decedent, in Kansas. The rates of tax 
vary from one-half of one per cent, 
on inheritance by the nearest kin, in 
Kansas and Rhode Island, to 64 per 
cent, for those of no kinship, in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Upon the passage of the 1926 Fed- 
eral Revenue Act, which allowed a 
credit against the succession tax paid 
to any state or territory up to 80 per 
cent of the amount due as a federal 
tax, many legislatures passed state 
estate tax laws taxing decedent's 
property an amount equal to the 80 
per cent credit allowable under the 
federal estate tax laws. At this time 
38 states and territories have such 
laws in force. Thirty-two jurisdic- 
tions have both inheritance and es- 
tate tax laws. 

The 1934 federal estate tax Act 



does not alter the provision of the old 
law with respect to life insurance. All 
insurance proceeds payable to the 
estate or to the executor or adminis- 
trator are taxable the same as any 
other estate property. All life insur- 
ance exceeding $40,000 payable to 
named beneficiaries is taxable if the 
insured has paid the premiums and 
retained any incidents of ownership, 
such as the right to change the ben- 
eficiary. 

In their levies on life insurance 
proceeds the states are much more 
lenient than the Federal Government. 
White they uniformly tax the pro- 
ceeds if payable directly to the estate 
of the insured, most states exempt In 
whole or in part insurance proceeds 
payable to a named beneficiary. Wis- 
consin is the only state which in- 
cludes all life insurance proceeds as 
part of the taxable estate. 

In Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and 
Tennessee the exemption is the same 
as under the federal estate tax law — 
$40,000. 

In Mississippi, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, and Oklahoma, the ex- 
emption is $20,000. In Colorado it is 
$75,000 and in Montana $50,000. In 
New York $40,000 is deductible from 
the last or highest taxable brackets. 
In Arkansas the whole amount pay- 
able to the widow or direct ascend- 
ants or descendants only is exempt. 

One tax or the other gets it 

IN LARGE estates the advantage 
gained through the liberality of the 
state inheritance tax laws with re- 
spect to life insurance proceeds may 
be lost through the operation of the 
80 per cent credit allowed under the 
federal estate tax law for taxes paid 
to the states. What the state does not 
take the Federal Government does. 
Assume that a resident of Illinois 
dies leaving $400,000 in life insurance 
payable to his wife. He has no other 
assets. The federal estate tax will 
amount to $35,200, against which a 
maximum credit of $5,520 may be de- 
ducted for taxes paid to any state. 
However, since Illinois does not tax 
insurance payable to a named ben- 
eficiary there is no opportunity to 
take the credit. In those states hav- 
ing estate tax laws under which lev- 
ies are made in the same manner as 
by the Federal Government the credit 
is available to the taxpayer. 

Perhaps no single phrase in inher- 
itance tax laws has been more pro- 
vocative of litigation than that sim- 
ple one of four words: "in contempla- 
tion of death." Cases have come be- 
fore the courts in nearly every state 
seeking to interpret it. 

It is obvious that if one were per- 
fContimied on iiaye 5S} 
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If your trucks are "tire eaters" 
listen to what Howard Haunsper- 
ger. Service Manager for George 
Thomas, Inc., has to say: 

"I keep a very accurate service rec- 
ord on all our trucks. Since chang- 
ing to Goodrich our tire cost per 
mile dropped 35% — due to longer 
life of the tires and to the great 
savings in repairs. We have not 
had a single sidewall failure with 
these tires. This not only reduces 
expenses but helps our drivers 
keep a clean no-accident record." 

That's one mao's experience. 
Multiply it by thousands and you 
have a picture of the tire that has 
amazed truckers. 



There's a reason back of it all. 
Triple Protected Silvercowns offer 
positive protection against S0% of 
premature failures! That means 
you can now get tires that are built 
to wear out — not blow out! No 
other tire has these three features: 

IPIYFLEX — a new, tough, sturdy rubber 

layer of Plyflcx ia the stdewall prcvetics p]y 
&vpaX3[ion distributes stresses — checks local 
weakness. 

2PtY-LOCK^ — the new Goodricb way af tnd^irts 
the plies about ihe bead. Anchorins tliem in 
place. Positive protection agxiust the sburt plirs 
te^tng loose above the bead. 

3100S FUU-FIOATING CORP— Each coid is 
surruuaded by rubber. Witb orditiarr cfoi^s* 
woven fabric, wheti the cords touch each other, 
ihe^ rub — £er hot— hr<-*ak. In Silveriowns, there 
arc OD cross cords. No frictioti. 




Goodrick^o^Silverlowns 



FREE! TRUCKERS' HANDBOOK 

Lvvry cruckcj-. every driver should h^ive ihi> 
big i i^pj.ne book. Gives commiidiiy wciftbis^ 
load 5ibt-duks^ lire and truck d^ta. Write 
for free copy. Dept, T. 1(1, Tht B, Goodrich 
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SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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Watchdog to a Community 

By a Chamber of Commerce Secretary 



Yes, this is the Chamber of 
Commerce. Oh! V<?a, Madam, busi- 
ness haa improved. No, I don"t 
know why you aren't getting moro 
for your ducks. You say you can't 
clean and dress yours and the mar- 
ket won't accept them? No, I don't 
know why there are such laws. 
N'o, we ha\'e never tried to change 
those laws. Ycssum. we're busy 
these days. What with? Well, thf 
tourist traffic is heavy and we'n.' 
trying to find accommodations — 
what's that? We ought to pay 
more attention to the farmers and 
less to the visitors? .lust a mo- 
ment, Madam. 

"Didn t the 'Touri.st Retreat' 
buy a hundred chicken.s from you 
last week" Didn't you get more 
cash than if you'd shipped the 
chickens? Well, I thought-jK*. Da 
you know who ale those chickens? 
You don't care? Well, they were 
used to help feed two busloads of 
Pcnnsylvanians which the Cham- 
ber of Commerce brought down 
here sight-seeing. Oh I I .see. We're 
supposed to do that ? Ummm I May 
I ask who you expect pays the bills 
to keep the Chamber of Commerce 
running? It's not your business? It's 
a public institution and the business 
men ought to supfwrl it? Isn't a 
farmer's wife somewhat of a business 
woman- — Ohl Heck. Never mind. 
Central, if the lady has rung off." 

I hang up the receiver. Perhaps 
with a trace of cynicism I remark, 
"And that's that." 

"Old hensi" snaps the clerical 
force, having checked her machine- 
gun obligato on the typewriter when 
the phone rang. 



THOSE larger activities of cham- 
bers of commerce — battles for 
intelligent budgeting of public 
expenditures, industrial expan- 
sion and trade development, prob- 
lems of transportation, develop- 
ment and conservation of natural 
resources— are well known. But 
every city also has its little prob- 
lems—by-products of human na- 
ture, minor activities and annoy- 
ances— that somebody must do 
something about. That is the side 
of the picture we see here in the 
interrupted musings — frequently 
heretical— of a man who refuses to 
view either himself or his job 
through rose-colored glasses 



"Ducks, my dear, ducks. Not old 
hens, " I correct with executive dig- 
nity. 

"Humph !" 

Blue eyes of twenty look at me 
Ihoughtfully. The diminutive electric 
fan ( borrowed i on top of the filing 
cabinet purrs in the 105 degrees of 
July atmosphere that simmers in the 
14 by 14 office. 

"Ducks. Maybe. I'll bet they waddte 
and wear stockings when they go in 
bathing annually on their W.C.T.U. 
picnic." 

The typewriter keys begin a rapid 



fire movement, the dmiinutive fan 
dnmes on and I offer a silent 
prayer to the gods of competition 
fur firoducing practical but j)er- 
SMnable stenographers. 

The heat of the day lulls my 
powers of resistance. My thoughts 
drift toward a nearby creek where 
cool sea water is flowing in on the 
flood tide and — a precise voice 
breaks in. 

•'If I am to type that River and 
Harlx>r survey to go out in today's 
mail for the U. S. Engineer you'll 
have to translate the data on your 
desk first." 

The typewi-iter keeps on with 
its monotone. 

With tibvious resolution I focus 
my attention upon a ma.ss of com- 
mercial statistics of the type fa- 
miliar to every chamber of com- 
merce secretary. For half an hour 
1 endeavor to break them down 
and rearrange them in a shape 
that may appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the U. S. Engineer. 

The phone rings irritatingly. I 
reach for it and am waved back. 
"Yes. Ma'am. The bus leaves at 6 .-55 
P.M. The fare is $7.36 round trip." 

The typewriter chatters on and 
again I plunge into the "increased de- 
mands for improved water transpor- 
tation, etc." 

"Some more visitors," comes a low- 
voiced warning. 

A search for employment 

A HARDY variety of automobile 
grinds to a stop in front of the door. 
It exudes boys and still more boys. 
They jam into the office. One non- 
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MAN Y thousands of concerns, large and small, 
are now lioding new and more effective 
ways of increasing sales . . . iiimplifvinft meth- 
ods . . . speeding up u'ork . . . ami making im- 
portant savlnjis, tlirough the use of Addresso- 
graph and Multif^rapli husiiiess mac-hines. 

Since the turn of the century buMnesses 
throughout the world have profited by the 
methods this equipment has matle possible. 
But today they arc keeping in gear with the 
fast<T jjace of 1*);J3 and new and greater op- 
porliuiities . . . and they are saviji"; money as 
they progress . . . through use of this equipment 
in all departments. 

In these oflices Addressograph is doing hun- 



dreds of name- and data-writing jobs ten to 
fifty times faster and always without mistakes. 
Multigrapfi and Multililli — new office litho- 
graph machine — are building sales at less cost 
by producing advertising and selling helps at 
big savings. And ihey are reducing expenses in 
general business form printing. 

Any of the more than 100 machines will 
easily save its cost and pay high dividends. 
Proof is in the brass-tack facts wliieli will be 
supplied on request, 

Al>DRESSOr,R\tMl-Ml!LTlC;R.VPII 
CtiKi'ORAlION 
(llevetiind * Oliio 
OJJici'n ill Prini:ipal Cities Throtigftoiit tlii' ff'arlit 



AddrESsoqraph Multiqraph 
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chalantly half spata himself on the 
typewriter desk ; a pair of blue eyes 
lifts and looks at him steadily. He 
stands erect. 

"We're looking for jobs. Any kind. 
Told to come and sec you. What about 
the CCC, Mister?" 

It's a wistful group that listens to 
me. Crops bringing nothing. Local 
business in the doldrums. 

"Nothing for boys to do around 
here, Mister," one volunteers. 

"No place to go," adds another. 

"And no one to tell us how to get 
there unless you can," chimes in a 
third, hope lighting up his tanned 
face. 

"Got nothing to get there with," 
growls a pessimist and they all laugh 
awkwardly, I join in and they lose 
their self-consciousneas. The purring 
of the little fan and the chatter of the 
typewriter synchronize. I look the 
boys over, thinking. They speak my 
language. Back of them are genera- 
tions of English people. Headstones 
in family burying grounds in our 
county that were old when the Rev- 
olution was fought bear their names 
and now, "there is nothing for boys 
to do around here." 

I explain that our district hasn't 
been allowed any quota for the CCC. 
County failed to set up a relief unit. 
Might have a quota later but no as- 
surance. The Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps are enlisting some men, 

"You'll have to be 100 per cent 
physically fit and show some educa- 
tion," I said. 



"Gosh," gasps one, "four years is 
some time." 
It is to youth. 

"They help you get more educa- 
tion, don't they?" asks a boy whose 
father I know made a one-way trip 
to France in 1918. "I'd join anything 
if 1 could learn what I want." 

I hand out the terse, printed matter 
prepared for possible recruits, 

"We'll file your names in case there 
is a quota for CCC." 

I tell them what Is needed. The 
lypewrher stops, and eight names are 
fjuickly taken, 

"Thank you, Mister," almost in 
unison. They iile out, crank their 
carryall and disappear down the high- 
way. 

"That's 205 we have listed in a 
month and a half," reports the pre- 
cise voice. 

"Look like nice boys," I suggest 
meditatively, 

"Most boys are nice," responds the 
precise voice, "if j'ou catch them 
young, train them right and give 
them a chance. May I get my lunch ?" 

The papers in front of me are lifted 
oft my desk, my lunch is unearthed 
from my brief case. My clerical staff 
starts on her way to the roadside 
cafeteria. 

Unpleasant feature of the country 

SHE doesn't get far. An eight cylin- 
der 1935 model appears almost noise- 
lessly at the aide of the office. 

"Where's the secretary?" demands 




an assertive feminine voice. "In con- 
ference? Well, this is important. I'm 
having a week-end house party and 
one ot these farmers has spread a lot 
of fish all over a field and these fish 
had been dead sometime, young Jady. 
There is no local health officer. The 
Chamber of Commeree hasn't any 
right to induce people to buy homes 
in the country if it can't protect them 
from such nuisances. Oh! that's fine. 
You just tell the State Health Depart- 
ment to step on the gas." 

The screen door opens far enough 
for the clerical force to poke in its 
head; a precise voice with a leaven- 
ing of humor announces, "What this 
country hereabouts needs is not a 
Chamber of Commerce but — " the 
screen door closes noiselessly. 

A diminishing click of high heels. 
A locust choir in a grove close by 
drones metallically and the diminu- 
tive fan, answering the challenge, 
seems to change its tempo. Then, for 
45 minutes I am left alone with my 
iron rations and considerable food for 
thought. 

By this time I know you will under- 
stand that I am trying to give you a 
close-up of a chamber of commerce in 
action. There are chambers of com- 
merce and chambers of commerce. 
Ours is a rural one. 

It is a little oasis set in the heart 
of an old, conservative, rural culture. 
Surrounded on all sides by F.P.V.'s, 
some artisans, shopkeepers and peri- 
patetic politicians. It has something 
really different in climates. Please 
don't forget the climate. 

Its duties and functions are simple. 
It is expected to play watchdog for 
50,000 human beings (latest actual 
figures including recent twins sent 
upon receipt of self-addressed en- 
velope) 8 alt -and -peppered over an 
area of 600 square miles, plus. 

Upon the approach of strangers of 
dubious aspect such as flimflammers. 
gold brick purveyors and rubber- 
check operators, it must bay loudly. 
If the "furriners" are of guileless 
mien, show symptoms of wanting to 
buy $50 an acre land for $100, the 
watchdog must wag its tail in friend- 
liness. 

Doing the impossible 

AT other times the secretary and the 
clerical staff are expected to earn the 
salary and wages which they may 
receive (when crops selll by telling 
the world what it has missed by not 
being born here; stimulate sales of 
farm commodities (in markets al- 
ready glutted from speculative plant- 
ing ) ; check the rapacity of the trans- 
portation tycoons; give advice to the 
lovelorn; find jobs for the youth; 
capture a tourist for every bed in 
every tourist home; compile local 
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Look at the new low prices • • 
Prove the greater operating economy 
and as for the performance 



WITH A RIDE 



1 



CHEVROLET has alwaya specialized in giving extra 
value. But never before has Chevrolet offered such 
big and outstanding; values as tliese hne Cbevrolets for 
1935. The New Standard Chevrolet . , . powered by the 
improved Master Chevrolet engine . . . setting a new 
liigh in Chevrolet performance, stamina and reliability. 
And the new Master De Luxe Chevrolet . . . beautifully 
streamlined , . . longer and notably lower in appearance 
. . . the Fasliion Car of the low-price field. Here, indeed, 
are values that excel all prei-ious Chevrolet values^ You can 



see the low prices . . . the lowest ever placed on cars of 
such high quality. You can prove the greater operating 
economy. For tests show tbat tbe new Cbevrolets give even 
higher gasoline and oil mileage than did last year's models. 
And ae for performance . . . well, there's only one thing we 
ask you to do . . . decide with a ride! You will experience 
getaway — power — and smootlmess so extraordinary that 
you will be bappy to confirm tbe wisdom of the statement: 
Choose Chevrolet for quality at low cost. May we suggest 
that you drive one of these new Chevrolels — today? 



CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chevrolet's low dplhvrvd prices and Easy G. M. A, C. terms. A Genrral Motors Value 



THE NEW STANDARD CHEVROLET 



THE NEW MASTER DE LUXE CHEVROLET 



$ 



465 



AND UP. Li'it pr/ct of New St&eidard Roadster 
at Flint, Mlch,^ $465. With burnpcrs, spare tire 
and tiro /ccA, the Ii9t price ia $20.00 additional* 
Prices subject to Ghan£a without rtotico- 



560 



AND UP* List price of Master De Luxe Coup? af Fiirti, 
Mich. $560. With bump&Fs, spare tire and Tire lock, tha 
list price js $25.00 additional. Prices subject to change 
without notice. Knee-Action optional at $30,00 extra. 



CHEVROLET for 1935 

CHOOSE CHEVROI«ET FOR QUAUTY AT LOW COST 
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hiatoHcal data for school children 
(whose forefathers didn't have time 
to do it ) ; check the decline in popu- 
lation — 

"Darn the phone. Where'a that 
girl? Chamber of Commerce speak- 
ing. Certainly, judge, what time is 
the met'ting? Thank you. I'll be 
there." 

Ten seconds later. "Gosh, I 
promised the wife and kids I'd 
take them to the movies." 

For the benefit of readers 
whose acijuaintance with 
chamber of commerce prac- 
tices and technicjue has been 
limited to u.sing short and ugly 
words every four months upon 
the receipt of a "Statement of 
Membership Dues" it may be 
said that the American busi- 
ness acumen and "go-getter" 
protK'nsity is credited with 
creating that all-embracing 
institution, the "chamber of 
commerce." 

Chamber of commerce sec- 
retaries, admitted i by them- 
selves) as most conservative 
among semi-public servants, 
are reluctant to support that 
claim entirely. There have 
been rumors that research 
among the ruins of Ur and 
Chaldee has uncovered cunei- 
form disproof of it. 

However, modesty does per- 
mit all secretaries to insist 
that American business and 
industry may claim they standard- 
ized chamber of commerce methods, 
uplifted business ethics and then de- 
veloped a fine group of men inter- 
ested in the common weal. 

"Thank goodness, girl, you're back. 
Please answer that phone." 

Ever varied inquiries 

THE clerical force lifts the receiver; 

"You want a list of hotels in Chi- 
cago'.'" And the cool, precise voice 
tempers the heat to the shorn in- 
quirer. "We'll be glad to gel it for 
you. Did you find the list from Buf- 
falo attached to the last statement of 
your membership dues? Thank you, 
the check will be quite useful." 

The typewriter opens up a momen- 
tary barrage and then stops. The 
clerical force catches my eye as I lean 
back with a sigh of relief and shout 
"Amen," and carefully collect the en- 
gineering data in one pile. 

"May I go over your diary for tlie 
rest of the week?" 

I nod in resignation. 

"Meet with the town council again 
on sewage disposal problem. Ex- 
plain to the Ministerial Alliance why 
the Chamber of Commerce favors 
bowling alleys. Address the Women's 
Beautificaliun Committee on 'How 



the Chamber of Commerce can help 
to improve our county roads.' Talk 
to the Home School League at Hig- 
genstown on 'The value of public ser- 
vice.' Meet — " 

I wave my hand in protest. It does 
no good. 

The clerical force continues, "Meet 
with the executive committee and ar- 




"No, Mr. Sands, we have noth- 
inK to your credit. You did not 
tell us you wished to drop your 
membership," 

range collection of delinquent dues. 
The last bills netted only ten per 

cent," 

The phone gives me a respite, and 
an insight into the ability of youth 
to meet emergencies, 

"No, he is not in at present. You 
want him to appear before the Coun- 
ty Commissioners and object on your 
behalf? But your town isn't on the 
membership list though we'd be glad 
10 serve you if it was. Couldn't your 
town attorney do it? Oh! you would 
have to pay him a special fee. Well, 
I'll tell the Secretary," 

Yes, the chamber of commerce is a 
marvelous institution. It has almost 
reached perfection in urban centers 
and industrial areas where aflinity of 
purpose and a common goal furnished 
its foundation. Where the apostles of 
c ha mber-of -commercing stubbed 
their toe was in the rough going in 
rural sections where "Rugged Indi- 
vidualism" flourishes like an ailan- 
thus Iree. The idea was Utopian and 
the plan simple. 

Cooperation is hard to get 

"POOL your money and man-power 
and the country people will be on an 
equal footing with big business and 
industry." 



It doesn't work except in a few 
instances. The answer is not hard to 

find. . . . 

"Good night. If that is the 
W.C.T.U. leader I am gone for the 
day." But it wasn't. 

"No. Mr. Sands, we have nothing 
to your credit. No, you did not tell 
us you wished to withdraw your 
membership. If it is in ar- 
rears it will have to be paid 
up." I stretch my hand to 
take the phone but it's held 
away from me. "I'll tell the 
Secretary when he comes in 
but being a director in a 
bank which is a member 
doesn't entitle one to member- 
ship. I'm sorry you can't see 
any direct benefit from the 
Chamber of Commerce." 

Must theories whose objec- 
tive is the iK-tterment of the 
race overlook the human equa- 
ti(m and human variables. 
The chamber of commerce idea 
is almost in a class with the 
theories underlying prohibi- 
tion, woman's sufl'rage, boun- 
ties on stray cat.s. disarma- 
ment, birth control, taxation 
on bachelors, and the Golden 
Rule. Most peoijle are willing 
to accept direct benefits and 
pecuniary returns provided 
they do not have to change 
long-.settled habits of thought 
and conduct — and spend 
money. 

I think I ought to know. I have 
watched for ten years a painstaking 
effort to chamber of commerce the 
people of this area and the idea 
himn't yet made a dent in their con- 
sciou.sness. They know it's an organ- 
ization they can call upon when in a 
jam but they feel that it is also an 
institution like the church where they 
still may get salvation without pay- 
ing for it. 

Ours is a regional chamber of com- 
merce. There was a need for it in this 
area. A small group of elderly men — 
mind you, not young ones — recog- 
nized this need and established a 
chamber of commerce. It caught the 
imaginat ion of its entire membership, 
(50 per cent of whom were backsliders 
on dues within a year. A handful of 
loyal members whose interest in their 
community is not based on lip-ser- 
vice ( and the secretary), have played 
wet nurse to the organization. We 
know what it takes and how long to 
bring such an apparently well born 
infant through the various growing 
pains affecting organizations that re- 
quire complete cooperation. 

About the time our regional or- 
ganization arrived, the country at 
large was breaking out in a chamber 
of commerce rash. Something should 
have been done about this at once be- 
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giotu RAILROAD MAN 



George Washington made great dreams become realities. 
But he never dreamed of a railroad. Yet he founded 
the beginnings of one of the greatest of all. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, envisioning 
young America's need of better transportation between 
east and west, George Washington founded the James 
River Company, became its first president, laid out a 
route to connect the Atlantic Seaboard and the 
Mississippi Valley with a system of canals and roads. 



Thirty years later, when Washington had passed 
on to the immortals, Chief Justice Marshall personally 
examined the project and pronounced it sound in its 
entirety. Canals and roads of the James River Com- 
pany, under the genius of science and invention, have be- 
come the great Chesapeake and Ohio Railway system. 
But the fundamental principle of the project — George 
Washington's principle — remains the same. It is — 
"Better Transportation between East and ff^est." 



Che sape/ke«.^Ohio 

On^ini^^i^ei^xaiifr- ^m^tui^ 3uiau4ri/ ^^'^^-. ^ ^ (jeor^e lt^aiiAut^&/i in f^SS 
1785— ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY— 1935 - 
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does our Job 

BEST ? 



NOT just one model that must do the 
best it con to meet all conditions . . . 

BUT d complete line of more than a 
dozen different models — Portable 
— Electric — Stationary — Watch- 
men's Clocks — each designed to 
serve a particular purpose , . . 

AND amons them there is one that wilt 
best meet your requiicments. 

Dctex Watchmen's Clocks are approved 
by the Underwriters' Laboratories, Inc , 
and by Factory Mutuals Laboratory. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
41S3i!i«<n>wood Ave..Chlc<9a.lll. 99e»ch St..e<»ion 
BOVjrlckSL.N V. RoomBOO TloM^ntiu St . Ailjnn 



cause the rash rapidly became an epi- 
demic. It appeared in sjwts where il 
was least exjjected. One day you would 
pass through a quiet rural communily 
ha-sking in the somnolence of age-old 
satisfaction. On the return trip, the 
main street would be decorated with 
signs, "Have a Bigger and Better 
Clamville. Join the Chamber of Com- 
merce." The air would be filled with 
oratory and the public mind would 
have forgotten its vine-shaded front 
porches and would be striving to pry 
loo.se a factory from the neighboring 
town. Towns which had always lived 
on the best of terms slopped trading 
with each other. 

"Progress means success and 
smokestacks must bloom in Clam- 
ville." 

They seldom bloomed. The mem- 
bership dues dwindled. Fly-by-night 
promoters waxed rich and the mor- 
tality among rural chambers of com- 
merce was high. 
The reason for the failure is simple 
I and it explains the difference between 
the vantage point held by business 
and industry, which places both sev- 
eral laps ahead of agriculture. It is 
the difference between willingness to 
spend money to make money and an 
unwillingness to pay your carfare if 
i you can get a free ride. 
I Our organization has met every rc- 
i quest for help with a willingness that 
would shock an established city 
I chamber of commerce. Every town, 
village, and hamlet within the area 
discovered at almost the same mo- 
ment that it had been waiting for 
several hundred years to get a road 
built, or a creek dredged, or a factory 
established, or land (when the tide 
was out) sold. They wanted at! of 



these things at once. They got many 
of them but only paid for a few. With- 
out boom methods the income of the 
entire area was increased and during 
the first three years of the depression 
local business held its own. thanks to 
the chamber of commerce. 

The people speak one language, 
English. They have one attitude, 
"Each one for himself and the devil 
take the hindmo.sl." They have never 
considered that "Service" has a value 
which should be paid for and the 
knowledge will not be acquired in (his 
generation as the young people are 
gradually drifting out. 

A lot of education in business ethics 
is needed before the chamber of com- 
merce as an institution can hope to 
thrive in the rural districts. 

The locust choir has slopped its 
chant outside the office. The electric 
fan drones on. The telephone ha.s been 
answered nine times in two hours and 
no two questions were alike. Only one 
of the inquirers was a member and 
only one said, "Thank you." 

The clerical force has answered a 
summons of an automobile horn oul- 
side, "I'll be there in a minute," and 
to me, "Is there anything more?" 

I shake my head. She slips llie cov- 
er on the typewriter and opens the 
screen door. A question is slowly re- 
volving in my mind! 

"Oh, is there anything we need? 
You started to say something at 
lunch time." 

The blue eyes twinkle, the precise 
voice has a pronounced drawl and the 
clerical force answers: 

"What this heah country needs is 
not a Chamber of Commerce secre- 
larj', but a Community Chamber- 
maid." 



The Spirit ol Salesmanship 




WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

NEWMAK * ECO * ALERT * FATROl 




"This will shine up rhat badge of yours fine. Officer" 
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Blame the 



Depression, if you like... I'll blame 

Antique Accounting!' 



No doubt History will some day call 
it the Great Deptession. But to many 
a far-seeing executive it will be the 
Great Alibi, For it is a fact that many 
things have been blamed on the De- 
ptession that were chargeable to other 
causes ... to Antique Accounting, for 
example. You simply can't run a mod- 
ern business on horse and bugg}' ac- 
counting methods. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher makes ac- 
counting machines. Not only makes 
the machines, but maintains a nation- 
wide Qtganization to show Business 



Righi: EtIioU Fhhcr MoM, Um/tniimJ tUiatt 
Fuher ji((oiinfhtg tWarhiiie^ one of fhrte dhtiiiLt 
tlpet u/ accfiutiiiag mathmet maJt hy Vndtrn-ood 
FJIhtt rnh^r, all hiicbed hy cnmfiaar-BUVCi/ 
HtitifiH-uitdt siert-jce fadliriei. 



how to use them. Frankly, and without 
undue pride, we leel weaie petforming 
a vital scfvice to American Industry. 

We are demonstrating tlie fact that 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine 
Accounting is taking the old bugaboo 
out of daily balances ... eliminating 
costly errors ... getting statements into 
the mails on time... doing the routine 
jobs of accounting mfjre efficienrly and 





Underwood Elliott Fisher 

ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 



economically and at the same time let- 
ting the executive know just where 
his business stands at all times. 

That represents Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Machine Accounting in a nut- 
shell. Yet we recognize it as our obli- 
gation to demonstrate these qualities 
to you. We will, too, if you will just 
mail the coupon. ..without obligation, 
of course. 



Act'onN/tHg Mtichine Uivhloii 
UNDERWOOD ELUOTT FISHER COMPANY 
AftouHiius M*iihjnes. , .Trpewriten 
Adding MatbinfS 
Ctirhon PapeFf Ribbons and other Snpp/nf 
i-U Madison Avenue, New Vurk, N. Y, 
Sairs aud Srn-itt llyeryurhtre 



Underwood Elliot: Fisher Co. 

Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please celt me more about l/ndcrwood 
EUioic Citbcc Machine Accouniing. 



Addrett- 



No Business Can Escape Change 



Presenting a variety of products 
which have lately made bows 
in diverse business fields 



A new market for clay products may result from recent test* 
showiDf; that small, hant-burned clay rings make efflclpnl 
filler-bed material for sewaj;* plants, l-ayers of rrus-hcd <|uart- 
zito arc commonly used at presant. . . . 

Greater lafety is elnimed for n new. non-freezinR blaatinK 
material. Plastlnp raps. )in|jacl. flame, f^ven a rifle hullet won't 
explode it: It requires a large-diameter dynamite cartridge. .. . 

Heal lots» throuKh Ilre-brick furnace walls arc cut by a new. 
light-welpht plastic insulating refractory which is applied to 
the hot fare of the wall. It'e snid (o save fuel by Bhortenlng 
preheatiDf; periods, lo stand temperatures up to 2,500° F. . . . 

AttAcheil to the door-bell circuit, a new. small, home fire de- 
tector contains a fuse which melts at 150^ F., causing the bell 
to ring. Several can be attached to the H«me wiring. . . . 

Extra storage apace Is provided in the bathroom by a new 
lavatory unit which has a cabinet below the basin. Other 
features: a rece.«sed base ito provide foot room), a towel bar 
alongside. . , . 

Tir-«ordi are eliminated In a new Venetian blind which oper- 
ates much nice a window shade. A tug on a cord causes a 
roller to bring the blind up or down, annthcr hik tiali« and 
holds it. , . . 

Feminine feel as well as heads are kept dr>' through a new 
umbrella. Its handle holds a pair of rubbers which stretolt to 
til any foot, and which roll up Into a tiny wad. . . . 

A new handbae mirror never leaves i(a mistress at a loss for 
note space. Memoranda can be penciled on its back. . . . 

Leadi dropped into the magazine (IB to a loading) of a new 
automatic pencil are fed down through the point, one alter 
another ax they're used, merely by pressing the pencil's top. . . . 

A rubber button concealed in the base of a new desk clock 
replaces the conventional winding knob, The button's attaclied 
to a small metal cable; a few pullg wind the clock. . . . 

El«rtrtc cable is quickly attached to house or pole by a new 
bracket, without threading the cable through the bracket's 
jaws or cutting it to length. . . . 

Unauthorized persons are kept from climbing Iransmisslon- 
llne towers by a new steel guard which clamps to the struc- 
tural shapes of the tower, bristles with sharp spikes. . . . 

A new electric heating unit keep.'^ water in the cooling system 
of truck, auto or shop etjuipment warm while the engine's 
idle. It's built into a lower water cnnnection for the system, 
links to ft light socket by a detachable extension cord. . . . 

Coine« a new Jack to simplify the problem of jacking up the 
modern stream-lined auto. It picks the car up by front or rear 
bumper, eliminating stooping, crawling, other acrobatics. . . . 

Dar^Eerous concentrations of carbon monoxide are signalled 
by a new device through ringing of a gong. It's for use in 
public garages, chemical plants, other danger spots. . . . 

FiUing-siation operators are offered a new gasoline hose which 
has n smooth composition cover, a lining of a special com- 
pound described as flexible, crack-proof. The hose is available 
in colors to match the color-scheme of the pump. . . 

Rubber-like cements which provide elastic films described as 
oil-proof, unalTected by most ordinary solvents have been de- 
veloped. , , , 




Nuts arc spun doion al high •peed, lighlcnrd ihroiigh a arrin 
of imart, loriional blow* by a new 20-pound pnrumaiir 
wrench. Its unique lurning action '• laid to looMrn li|;htc>t nui> 



Rubbery consistency, greater flexing life than rubber, resis- 
tance to various chemicals are said to characterize a new 
plastic material. It can be molded into any shape. . . . 

Designed for reKtorlng worn cutting edges on tools of all kinds, 
a new tirc-wcldlng electrode is said to provide a deposit which 
is equivalent to high-speed tool steel. . . . 

A new tungsten-content, molybdenum-base cutting steel is said 
to have superior toughnt-.s.'* and abrasion resistance, to work 
easier, machine more readily, require lower temperature for 
heat treating than previous high-speed steels. . . . 

Slide-type fastener.'* are now being made of pyroxylin plastic. 
They're lighter than metal ones, are available in colors to 
match or contmat with garments on which they're used. . . . 

Food packer* are offered a new continuous-thread vacuum cap 
for glass containers which allows gases to escape automati- 
cally during processing, is easily removable by consumers. . . . 

A ipecial type of transparent cellulose has been developed for 
wrapping butter. It's said lo reduce shrinkage, to preserve 
flavor, freshness and color of the butter for longer periods. . . . 

Banks are offered a new thrift stimulant- a coin-controlled 
electric bank clock for distribution to depositors. Once a day It 
buzzes for a coin, keeps buzzing until thv coin's dropped in. . . . 

Your carving* on ynur old school desk promise to be hidden 
from posterity through a new metal desk top. It slides on over 
the old wood lop, lias a sound-ubsorbcnl undcr-eoating. . . . 

Sn«]l<d hookiare kept in order in the flshertnan's tackle box by 
a new aluminum panel which carries 50 or more. Spring ten- 
sion k<«eps the anells straight and kink-tree. . . . 

— Pavu H. Haywaiu) 

EtirroH'fi Note- — This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Natk>}i's Bl'sinsss has access and from the 
flow of business news into our olDces in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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To The 30,000 

Business Men Who 
Will Buy Trucks 
T his Mon th 

Look at Dodge Before You Buy Any Low-Priced 
1935 Truck . . . fVe Believe It Has Features 
That Represent Better Truck Building . . . Make 
It a More Satisfactory Investment 



VIRTUALLY the same amount of money will 
now buy any one of the three lowest-priced 
trucks. But there is a tremendous difference in the 
way they are built. That is why we ask you , regard - 
less of your previous experience or satisfaction 
with any make of truck, to look at the 1935 Dodge. 

Open the door of the cab and you immediately 
find evidence of superior materials and real truck 
craftsmanship. Lift the hood and you discover 
additional evidence of features that mean better 
truck- building for longer life and greater satisfac- 
tion. You realize why this is true when you know 
that Dodge is the only one of the three lowest- 
priced trucks that ia built in an exclusive truck 
plant by trained, experienced truck mechanics. 

As an intelligent truck buyer — before you buy 
any truck — you will want to know about the 
amazing combination of high-priced features that 
have been included in this Dodge, now offered to 
you at America's lowest prices. 

Dodge is the only low-priced truck that comes 
to you equipped with hydraulic brakes, a feature 
offered on practically all high-priced trucks — one 
that every engineer will tell you saves tires and 
brake 1 inings, makes your truck safer, easier to drive, 
makes it possible to get more work done in a day. 



Dodge is the only one of the three lowest- priced 
trucks thai gives you a factory-installed oil filter 
— obviously at extra cost to Dodge — put on your 
truck to save oil and prolong engine hfe. 

Dodge gives you 4 piston rings — the other two 
lowest-priced trucks give you only 3. Dodge gives 
you 4 main bearings — the other two lowest-priced 
trucks give you only 3. 

Dodge pioneered such outstanding features as 
valve seat inserts and full -floating rear axle in the 
low-priced field. 

Today's 1935 Dodge Truck is literally filled 
with these high-priced truck features- — 18 major 
features by actual count — that save money for 
you every mile your truck is driven. 

It is because we know that these extra values 
are built into Dodge Trucks that we ask you now 
to go to your Dodge dealer and look at them. 
When you do, we think you will agree that it is 
these high-priced features that makeDodge longer- 
lived, more economical to operate, a better all- 
around investment. Remember, the 20 years' 
experience of Dodge in building almost three mil- 
lionfine,dependablevehiclesisbackofthesetrucks, 
SeeyourDodgedealertoday and judge for yourself! 

CHRYSLER MOTORS— DODGE DIVISION 



CommcrrimrChitsifjR, I I J Vi' w. SJ6S^] \i-Torj ChasaiHt IJfur 136* w.h.. S4^0. Alt pti<M fo,b. factory, 
DflfOit, tvbjeci to cAdnjft* without nof fcp, Specia/ eijuipmvntf rnctudin^ dual wAee/s on 1 V^-'cin models, 
txtm- Timo pmyments to £i your bud^eL Ask for the ofHaml Chrysler Motora Comm^eciai Credit Ptan. 

2>epe^/e DODGE TRUCKS 



New Ideas in Selling 



Being a few notes on some of 
the current developments 
in the field of selling 



Pi^s to market. Amnnc thp many flpids 
in wiiich cenfralizatkm nr lipt-enlratiza- 
Uon is a lively current issue la lhat of 
llve-sttjrk markPlintr. Partlfs at inlerost 
arc some two million live-stock pro- 
ducers, terminal live-stock nmrkftinjr 
agencies, scores of meat packing plants 
and many cither allied lines. 

Ci-nlralijifttion of this business of 
handllnK live Kfock hegan shortly after 
the Civil War. concentrating itself at 
converging rail linos m the lari^e citii's. 
Here (jrcat public stockyards wr-re built 
and hero o«nin;Usion firms came into 
existence to handle (he sale of live stock 
for the absentee producers. For many 
years these terminal markets have form- 
ed the channel IhrouRli which the bulk 
of live slock flows to packinK houses. 

Since the World War. however, a trend 
toward decentrallKalton has been In 
progress through what Is known as di- 
rect marketing. More and more, live 
stock producers, particularly hog pro- 
ducers, have been sellinK direct to buy- 
ers without usinK the services of the pub- 
lic stockyards. Good roads, truck trans- 
portation which brought markets with- 
in a few hours of the farmer's front 
gate, radio which brought dally llvf- 
stock quotations into hia kitchen, dir 
ferences In freight rates on live hogs an l 
fresh meats — all have contributed to tht: 
new trend. 

The apparent elimination of certain 
public market charKss. other savings 
and lessened risk of loss from shrinkage 
and crippled animals In selling to a near- 
by market, together with an Increased 
facility for hitting market bulges are 
cited as further factors In the resurgence 
of direct nmrkellng. 

Hut while these factors are argued as 
bolh cause and justitlcatlon of direct 
marketing, other pertinent arguments 
are at hand for retention of the terminal 
market system. Aside from the concern 
of terminal-market inlere.sts to protect 
Investments in yards and other facilities, 
there are producers who feel that their 
own bargaining position Is weakened by 
the scattering of competition among 
buyers, that they themselves ultimately 
stand the cost of duplication of market- 
ing facilities, that the old system pro- 
vides an essential basis tor price setting 
which, if destroyed, would put producers 
pretty much at the mi-rcy of packers. 

Cattle and sheep producers particularly 
are friendly to the terminal markets since 
the latter supply certain services essen- 
tial to the handling of cattle and sheep 
which direct marketing does not. They 
see themselves faced with a serious prob- 
lem If direct marketing of hogs continues 
to grow, since few terminal markets can 
be sustained on the sheep and cattle 
business alone. These and other reasons 
have led terminal-market proponents to 
oppose direct marketing through "sign- 
up" campaigns to pledge producers not 
to sell direct, through legislative pro- 
posals such as the Capper, Hope and 
Wearin bills and by other means. 



That the terminal markets still have 
a grip on the situation is Indicated In a 
recent r>epartment of Agriculture report 
on direct marketing which shows them 
handling 156 per cent of the hogs, 83 per 
cent of the cattle and 79 per cent of the 
sheep slaughtered under federal Inspec- 
tion In 1933. But the sllpperiness of that 
grip is indicated by further figures which 
show that In 1923 they handled T6 per 
cent of the hogs, 90 per cent of the cattle 
and 85 per cent of the sheep. 

Sells Job Tips. Last spring a cement 
.-.alesman convinced a young concrete 
contractor In a Texas city lhat he could 
get plenty of jobs if he hunted for them. 
Not being old enough In the business 



throe to nve weeks are required for beat 
results. In rooms where temperature Is 
kepi at from 32 to 36 degrees. l..i>ins tail- 
ing the live weeks' cure in these aging 
rooms are generally of the prime heavy 
class of championship stock, and such 
steaks often bring from $1 to $2 at clubs 
and line restaurants. 

Hccently an Indiana hotel manager 
who served such meats complained to 
the Chicago processor who supplied 
them: "We could make ju.st the right 
profit on this meat if we didn't have to 
pay for the hook hole." 

This hook hole, through which the 
hotel man's profit was leaking, results 
from the practice of hanging loins by 
hooks. Consequent bruising arr>und the 
hole often spoils two large steaks. 

The processor decided to remove the 
cause of his customer's complaint. First 
he redesigned his plant, installing wood- 
en racks to hold the loins. That didn't 
work. Thickness of the racks prevented 
proper air circulation. He tried plated 
steel racks. They turned the trick. 

He abandoned his old plant, built a 
new one with tripled capacity and no 
hooks save for baby stock where the 
weight was InsulBclent to cause bruising. 
Now he's offering prime heavy loins 
which are good to the last slice. 

A principle of prosperity. Braving all 
current popular connotations of the 




Lit Brothers Mopped Philadelphians recently with a window thowtng a din- 
ing room which tilted toward observer) at an angl« of 4S degrc«*. Invi*ible 
wires prevented a grand scramble of (urmlurr, fixture*, and china 



to know that it couldn't he done, the 
young contractor .ftarted ringing door 
bells in search of home repair jobs which 
would require concrete. He also adver- 
tised for salesmen to sell concrete repair 
work on commission. His first two sales- 
men during their first afternoon uncov- 
ered nine prospects and closed jobs with 
four of them. Within six weeks the con- 
tractor had completed small repair jobs 
requiring 1.500 sacks of cement. 

When canvassing, the contractor's 
salesmen uncovered many plumbing, 
electrical and other jobs not in the con- 
crete line. So the contractor organized 
the Afllllated Maintenance Corporation, 
charging oontiaclors in these other lines 
SIT) a month for job lips. He has several 
subscribers and keeps them busy. 

Two steaks la profit. Meat aging has 
long been part of the process of pre- 
paring choice meats for table. The art 
has seen steady Improvement. From 



phrase, an eastern electric power com- 
pany is delving Into the matter of wash- 
ing dirty linen in thorough-going fash- 
ion. 

It has Just issued a 396-page Illus- 
trated handbook, titled "Laundries." to 
certain of its employees. The book's de- 
signed "to help those who use it to un- 
derstand the laundry-owner's problem, 
and Ihus to be able to work more effec- 
tively with him by outlining In a concise 
story the latest ideas in the (laundry) 
sales and operating fields." 

The service the company is thus ten- 
dering its laundry-owner customers in 
connection with their sales and operat- 
ing problems is said to be unique In the 
utility field. The purpose, in the com- 
pany's words, is "to increase the profits 
of the 311 laundries in our territory, be- 
cause the prospenty of this or any olher 
company depends ^jpon the prosperity of 
Its customers." 

— Paul H. Haywari* 
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MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 

IN CAMELS.. 



Camali ar* mod* from 
finar, MOit IXPENStVt 
TOUCCOS - Turlcith and 
Dom»*ffc — fhon any 
otkar popular brand-'' 

■ J ■iTHaiai TPAAceo commht 



Cufjyriirht. JUaC 

t'oniii'niMy 
Winr<n.tTii~^uU.-i]i, N.C. 



Camel's Costlier Tobaccos never get on your Nerves I 



JUST WHAT 





HAUL 



(riHiils. ul foiirsf. More ami mori* 
pHxIs if lliey ari> ti» fri)oy pntsporitv. 

But. in 1<)3U (tlie last nearly -average 
year of freigljt car loadings) almost 
thri»*'-fift!is of all tlie ton.railcs of 
freifiht car movement was repre- 
sented by the weight of the cars tliem- 
eelves, 

Thai is the great railroad operat- 
ing problem: too much dead weight to 
be started and stopped and hauled 
arutind the country. 

An average freight ear. if buill of 
Aluminum, \\ould i^liow at lea^t a 2(1% 
increase in revcnue-prf>ducing freight. 
\ ^ingle hopper-<ar constructed of 
Aluminum will show increased revenues, 
and (>])erating eeonomieH. which will 
net 10% a vear on the addilionat in- 
vestment in Alutninutn. 

Consider any one of these figures in 
■ 111- ligtil of the fad lliat there arc 
Ronicthing like 2.(MKK(MK) freight cars 
in operation, and the fundamental im- 
j«>rtance of weight reduction in rail- 



road operation hecoinea obvious. Econ- 
omies of this magnitutie are of national 
significance. 

As railroad men have come to grips 
with this problem of dead weight, they 
have found Aluminum Company of 
.'\merica prepared to help them to an 
intelligent i^olution. 

Strong alloys are ready, and mdc 
experience in fabrication, too. timl ia 
at the command of any railroad, any 
car-builder, or any other fabricator for 
the railroails. Processes have fxHm de- 
\-elof>ed for forming special :iha|)o,* which 
in turn make possible great advances 
in rolling stock design. 

We believe that these forward- 
looking preparations arc part of our 
obligation to American industry. 

The law of gravitation cannot be 
voided, but with Aluminum, its cost 
in railroading can be niinitnized. This 
is one way the railroads can move 
forward via fimdamentals. VLl MINUM 
COM I' A N Y O F A \I i ; R 1 1 A , I'l'lTSB L R G JJ . 
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The Map of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




Business Conditions 
as of February 1 



JANUARY saw a lull in wholesale and retail trade but 
manufacture and industry showed more than seasonal 
activity. Snow covered areas where moisture was lacking. 

Contra-seasonal gains included particularly iron, steel, 
automobiles, farm implements, electrical equipment, 
glass, rubber goods, most textiles, furniture and shoes. 
Electric power continued its steady rise. Coal output 
equalled 1931. Lumber output lessened but shipments in- 
creased. Carloadings dropped slightly and bank clear- 
ings were larger. The Dun & Bradstreet Weekly Food 
Index in January was at its highest since November, 
1930. Failures continue fewer than a year ago. 

Gross railway earnings gained five per cent over 1933 
but net earnings fell three per cent although 40 per cent 
above 1932. Retail trade in 1934 gained 15 to 20 per cent 
over 1933 in value. Stocks ebbed in strength and activ- 
ity; bonds were active and higher. Leading cereal prices 
were the lowest for three months. Cattle and hog prices 
in late January were nearly double a year ago. 



The February Map shows a litrle more cheerful- 
ness, especially in industrial sections 




The map of 
last montli 




BASOI CN INI OHM A1 ION iUfnilD ay DUN 1 BSADSrSEil. INC 



With its rise in January, the Barometer passed the June, 1934, atid July, 1933, high 
points and slightly exceeds the July, 1931, average 
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YOU WHO OWN 
LIFE INSURANCE WILL BE 
INTERESTED IN THESE 
FACTS 

IT IS imponani lhat everyone know the principle ol legal reserve lUe 
insurance. It requires that a life insurance cornpany shall maintain, 
perpetually, margins ol salety which will at all times enable it to meet all 
obligations whenever they lall due. 

The Lincoln National Lite throui;h sound insurance management has per- 
sistemly hclil to this principle. Salety and sound insurance protection is 
the result to policy owners. 

Even through the five depression years, 1930-193H inclusive, progress has 
been made. During this five-year period, the Company increased its in- 
surance in force to a total ol S867,4S7,000; paid policy owners and bene- 
ficiaries $71,415,000; added $19,700,000 to the reserve to be paid policy 
owners in the future; and increased its assets $46,830,000. Surplus to pro- 
tect policy owners increased to $G,S28,O00. 

During 1934, the Lincoln National's new business increased 43,6%— a gain 
lour times greater than the average oC all life insurance compartics. 



STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DEC. 31, 1934 
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LIABILITIES 

Policy Rnwvn. . . tll)4.S1B,!e7.37 
AdditioniJ Policy Omnttt Fundi , 44C.eit.94 
Pranitumt ind I nrtrcM Pr««*M 1.179(378.94 

Fur OmiIi Cliimt Not YM Com. 

SlttHi or Ri(»n*d , 11,248.722.00 

For Tiuo Payilil* in 1)39 72S.4e8.00 

for CfHinnlMionft. Mtdical F««i 

and Otittr Silli Not Yet Pt»- 

unled . 7SS.74t.aa 
For Latitt on RaU Eiiiio >m 

Mongign 227.181.00 

Totil Spwkl RmarvM 



t8S8t10«,aO 

Tiii*l LiabilttiM on Act«unl of Pdky Owntn 108,188.884.29 

cipiui stocic t3.maoa.oi) 

UiiuaigiiMl Surplin 3.900.000.00 
SpKiil Stffplui for ConlingtneiM . 828.849,81 

Suiplui (0 Pnitwt Policgr Omman 8.828,848.81 

Tg B«loi>c< AmMi |1t8m7l0.1S 



froud of its record, The Lincoln National Life sends to policy owners a 
complete booklet describing the 19J4 business ol the Company in detail. 
You may have a copy on request. Also a booklet scheduling the securities 
owned. Send in the coupon. 

THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 



THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIKE INSURANCE CO., Port Wayne. Indluu 
Please send me copy ol your detailed annual report. 

Nmmm, — ■■ — 

Sf ml 

City And Slitir M 



Higher Taxes for 
Chain Stores 

To THE growing volume of ofTicial 
pronauncementa regarding chain 
stores, two additions have recently 
been made. Speaking through Justice 
Cardozo, the United States Supreme 
Court has upheld the chain store li- 
cense ta.x of West Virginia, Almost 
concurrently, the Federal Trade 
Commission has reporled that "com- 
petition between chains, especially in 
the grocery field, supplemented by 
competition from independent stores 
would seem to negative monopoly by 
any individual chain." 

The Commission adds that "there 
seems even less basis for considering 
cooperative chain store systems as 
monopolies or combinations in re- 
straint of trade under the Sherman 
Law." 

The West Virginia law to which 
chain stores took exception imposed 
a S2 license on one store, $5 for each 
additional store up to five and so on 
until each store in excess of 75 must 
pay $250. 

One chain was hit hard 

THE Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey had 949 filling stations in West 
Virginia and these were declared to 
be chain stores. In 1933 the lax 
brought in §570.000 of which the Oil 
Company paid $240,000. 

In upholding the state courts' rul- 
ing that the law is valid, the Supreme 
Court has gone but little farther than 
in its earlier decision on the Indiana 
Chain Store tax, but the philosophy 
of taxation written into tiie decision 
by Justice Cardozo deserves the at- 
i tention of every business man; not 
merely of the chain store proprietor 
who sees his business threatened but 
uf the individual shopkeeper who 
hopes some day to open another store. 

Some sentences from the Cardozo 
decision are worth quoting: 

A chain, as we have seen, Is a distinc- 
tive buainess specie:!, with its cwn ca- 
piK'ities and functituna. Broadly speaking, 
it.i opporlunitlp.<; and powers become 
grealt-r with the number of the compo- 
ni.>nl links; and the greater they bcL-ome, 
the more far-reuchlng are the conse- 
ijuences, both social and economic. For 
that reason the state may tax the large 
chains more heavily llion the small ones. 
Bad upon a Braduuted bar.is, as Indeed 
we have already held. . . IMut only may It 
do this, but It may make the tax so heavy 
as to discourage multiplication of the 
unita to an extent believed to be Inordi- 
nate, and by the Incidence of the burden 
develop othet forms of industry. ... A 
motive to build up through legislation 
the quality of men may be as creditable 
in the thought of some as a motive to 
magnify the quantity of trade. Courts do 
not choose between such values in ad- 
justing legislative powers. 
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doesnt Iwe here any more 



HE DEPARTED this earth centuries, 
ago. But in his heyiluy, he was a big shot. 

He had but to mb hi» lamp and his wishers 
were fulfilled. Jewels, gold, [lalacee. But 
what could hit gold huy him? Anrl who. 
today, would live in one of his palaces? .No 
jilumhing . . . ou refrigerator ... no heat- 
ing plant ... no electricily . . . no ears in 
his garage ... no garage. When Aladdin 
traveled, he got a lift on a camel and went 
bouncing over the land:^capc al a fast walL. 

We have none of Aladdin's sort of magic 
today, but there i» something akin to magic 
ihal pula within reach of any average fam- 
ily in America. modern comforts that would 
have t^ecmcd tike miraculous treaiiures to 
Aladdin and hia people. 

Time payment financing has literally irans- 
formed our pattern of life within the laM 
twenty -five years. It has broadened markets 
for manufacturers .. . increased production 
. . . encouraged invention . . . lowered coals 
and selling prices . . . created work fur 
mlilione . . . put money in circulation. 
It has enabled thousands upon thousands 
of families to enjoy automobiles, radios, 
automatic refrigerators, gas and oil 
burning heating plants, and numerous 

Wherever Yoit Are • Whalev 



other modern devices for the promotion 
ijf health, comfort and happiness. 

•tr •& -a 

The maffic that creates prospierity through 
millionN of retail transactions, can work 
its wonders fur industry also on a mam- 
moth seale and in a vitally important way. 

In thousands of mills, factories, mines and 
power plants, the mechanical equipment 
for producing niatcrials and goods is worn 
out or outmoded hy new inventions and 
improvements ... is idle, or is being oper- 
ated at a cost that eats up profit. Department 
of Commerce figures show that billions of 
dollars worth of industrial equipmeni b in 
this deplorable condition. 

Many companies lark capital to make need- 
ed replacements. Others are retuctanl tO 
weaken ibeir current financial position. 
Yet if all would act ibis year to modernize 



their equipment, the ma.^s expenditure 
would total bilUous of dollars . . . create 
work for millions of skilled and unskilled 
labor . . . and speedily put the country on a 
.•iiiuttd indiistrtul footing. 

Commercial Credit Company is ready to 
do its part in helping to finance needed 
[purchases of capital goods, and solicits in- 
tjuiries from every industry interested in 
this phase of Commercial Credit service. 

*t -W «t 

Huw i'nnim«>ra'lj>l 4're<llt Company 
K«>rv«'ii Buy^'r and K^IIor 

i^ommpfi tal C'r'd^t Cor"ffaii\ fniri hun.^» turrL'nt a^rt tir- 
coutil^ ri^crtvahlr, nufn, atiil itiilulmetil VjVn ohii^alioni 

t'iiiani'in^ plani arc prttvidvd to cci'L.r ihn timf paynn'ttt 
lafc afauitimohitei, riffri^erntoFS, ait hura*rt, rmsrhitiery 
and tfquipmriit, uir t:^nditioNing until, hvitling plunia. 
itoft and a^rf ^xiuret, botiti and a ic^tne of athvr Much 
hroad claitififatiam, inWu./in^ hundred* «./ individuat 
f/F^iduct*. Thp arrvirr tj nttiivnul in trope, yvt comf^trt^Iy 
loi-ot thr^Hfth on^ hundrrd and forty-two o^i:t>s tocoivd 
in ihe prinfipat ctti^i of thf VnUeti Stal^ and Canada. 
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Kennedy, Who Guards the Investor 





REPUBLIC HOSE 



• You can took to Republic for high- 
est quah'ty in hose to suit every pur- 
pose from lawn sprinkling to deep oil 
well drilling. For 34 years our engi- 
neers have studied all types of hose 
applications and we can accurately meet 
your most enacting requirements. 

Distributors of Republic Mechani- 
cal Rubber Products are located 
in all important centers and 
carrv ample stocks to serve you ii.rs.TS. 
promptly. " 

THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

IN POLICY, PRODUCT AND PERFORMANCE 



(Coniinned from page 11) 
A-as a member of the Commisaioti 
until he became a Supreme Court 
Justice in New York. Popular opinion 
pinned a liberal label on each of them. 
Because Kennedy can find his way 
through Wall Street without a guide 
he was classified as a conservative 
:ind doubts were expressed as to the 
wisdom of his appointment. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt put an end to the 
doubting: 

"It seems to me." said he, "that if 
we are going to supervise the finan- 
cial district it would be a good idea 
to have some one who knows what to 
supervise." 

It seemed apparent to the ques- 
ioner that the Commission will do 
what is in its power to encourage the 
issuance of desirable securities. More 
money is needed in business and as 
rapidly as possible. This fact will not 
lead the Commission to look with un- 
wise lenience on undesirable issues. 
It is probable that one result of the 
transfer of the functions of adminis- 
tration from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to the SEC will be the elimi- 
nation of many of the hindrances in- 
volved in the Act. 

It is a fact thai the members 
of the Commission are working to- 
gether in harmony. There are dif- 
ferences of opinion, as is natural, but 
corridor rumor ia that but few deci- 
.Htons have been reached on a split 
vote. In view of the diverse experi- 
ence of the members this may be re- 
garded as extremely important. Un- 
der both the Securities Act and the 
Securities Ebtchange Act the general 
(lowers of the SEC are of five kinds. 
It has authority to investigate viola- 
tions both of the regulatory and 
antifraud provisions, to issue stop 
orders when violations are detected, 
to obtain injunctive relief against 
violations, to interpret accounting 
and trade terms, and to devise rules 
and regulations for the governing of 
registration statements and pros- 
pectuses. It assuredly has great pow- 
er to protect investors against 
fraudulent offerings, especially in 
interstate transactions. The precise 
nature of the authority available in 
intrastate ufifairs may nut as yet be 
clear. 

Swindlers have been caught 

IT SEEMS to the questioner, how- 
ever, that the Commission will be able 
to get along very nicely with what 
authority it has. At one time, thanks 
to its regional representatives and 



cooperation with state or local au- 
thorities, the operations of a national 
mob of racketeers were traced. They 
had offices in seven cities in as many 
states and were prepared to close up 
these offices overnight to get away 
with the swag. The seven offices in 
the seven cities were snapped shut 
by the SEC and local authorities. For 
excellent reasons, nothing has been 
told of this incident in the news- 
papers, but it seems apparent that 
the Commission had all the authority 
it needed to stop the swindlers. It 
may be expected that the technique 
will be Improved later. 

It does not seem probable that the 
Commission can do much — or will 
want to do much — to protect those 
who like to take a chance with a bus- 
iness risk which is emphatically 
risky. No conservative administra- 
tor would have encouraged James 
Couzens to back Henry Ford some 
years ago. Alexander Graham Bell's 
early operations were regarded as so 
speculative that his backers were con- 
sidered silly. What the Commission 
can and will do is to insist on a full 
disclosure of fact in the registration 
statement and the prospectus to fol- 
low. No member of the Commission 
has any thought of mothering grown- 
up business men who like to take 
fliers. Their duty seems to end when 
they compel the disclosure of every 
pertinent fact. They may not believe 
that Signor Whoosis has invented a 
Death Ray which will put the world's 
navies out of business. But if the Sig- 
nor is fully candid in hi.s expositions 
the Commission will hardly take the 
responsibility for sniothering the 
new idea. He might be able to make 
good. 

Statements may be changed 

IT MAY be that the Commission's 
powers to exempt securities from the 
operations of the Act are not suffi- 
ciently broad, on the theory that 
more progress will be made through 
that competence in administration 
which can only be gained through 
experience than through continuous 
meddling with the law. It seems prob- 
able that the Commission's powers 
to adapt administrative procedure to 
the needs of the situation are broad- 
er than have as yet been recognized. 
It is now clear, for in.stance, that va- 
rious forms of registration state- 
ments can be worked out to fit various 
types of business enterprises. The 
firat of these, recently issued, is al- 
ready in use. It is possible that Con- 
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THIS AGE OF AUTOMATIC 



fJXONTROL 



OUNTING 




The Internalionai Elec- 
tric Accounting Mil- 
ch ine A LTOMA TIC A L- 
LY priiviilea contjtlete 
pri tiled reports from 
piinrhud tabulating 
cards. 



TN modern industry, in business and in 
everyday life, we look to and depend ujion 
automatic devices ... to inform us of impor- 
taul facts ... to save us lime, money and eU'ort. 

International Electric Accounting and Tabu- 
latiug Machines apply the elTiciciicy of the 
automatic principle to accounting and statis- 
tical work. 

Through the medium of punched tabulating 
cards, these machines anlomatically produce 
complete reports in printed and tabulated 
form. They supply detailed analyses which 
form dependable guides to planning, eugin- 



GENERAL OFFtCES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES Of THE WORLD 



basing, production and sales. 
Automatically, they furnish special reports 
and gtatiislieal records which oQ'er the busy 
executive a means of coustaut control. 

The maehiues and methods of IBM are serv- 
ing business and goverumeut in seventy-nine 
different countries. In addition to Account- 
ing and Tabulating Machines, ihey include 
International Time Recorders and Electric 
Time Systems, International Industrial Scales, 
Eleclromatic (All-Electric) Typewriters and 
IBM Proof Machines for banks. 

When you think of Improved Business 
Methods, think of IBM. Write for new des- 
criptive booklet today. 



BUSINESS © MACHINES 

CORPOR-flTION 
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They're Talking- 

about NU-WOOD 




THE PRE-DECORATED 
MULTIPLE-PURPOSE 
INTERIOR FINISH 

■!'[ii-rf's pome thing diff<'r<-iit in wall antl 
K'iliiif; ••rinjis — a malt-rial that dm-s /our 
jiilif fiirti»' |iri<-i-iif(j/ii'. irM'jll»Ml Nl tMiD, 
anil all ovor llir i-ountrv il is rrraling in- 
liTiors iirniit^liUiiliii;: liraiity anil UHrfulnris^ 
. . . quirk I V mill iit uiiia/.iii>;ly low CMt. 

Nl -ft iMit) dmirali's • iiisidati-s — huiih«» 
ii<ii>vi — anil rnrrrrt* fuidty ii('i>ui>lii-!i — all in 
a iiin(;Ii; aj>(ilii'aliiin. ll pl»w« wilh wjfl, 
iMrnioniuiiit tulorsi. It lias unique irvlurc 
Bri an*!* il ivmi»-s in a varifly iif furnih. yiiii 
ran liuvf uidit'iilijal |iatt<'ra runiliinationN. 
\L-VlcKin is ]»-rntitnfiil, rri]uiriug only 
iH-rai!timal rlranin^. 

Nt:-U i>i>n 'va ratily a]>f)liifd, butU in exist- 
in;; )iiiililin^« anil in iirw < ■ln^t^lll■til■r1 tvilirn- 
il lakf8 tlir |*lai'r of lalli and pla^^lrr). Mail 
llir i'iiij|Min fur llir IkhiW *'l*ai'i*Tnakint; in 
Orritraliiin- 

^WIiiTi'Vi-r hi-at. ridtl, or liiiniiilily 
JkTV |»roldi'iii^— ill liiiililiii^^ tlioiii- 
Brlvr-i. ill slii|i|>iiit:, pui kiiitz. i>r in 
inmittfurl iiri-, liulniiiii-% ihiI Iiu.»iiii 
liimv¥i-r. Tt*ll ii> >tMir story — U-t us 
tfll yiiK ours viilliiiiil idili^ii i ion. 

W iHil* I tjrvv I n-il<i7i ( t»ur iNi 

ll.KHii lit. I'ir>l N ilii^ii.il ll.iiik iUiiKliiii: 
St I'nlll. \tilllil^ki»lil 

1 wjiiil hi knuM luiiri* uImhiI Nt'-W«Hjli l*l«u»i* 
nrmi mr. Ailhmit oblu'ritjuii . yiiiir IhhiV "l*m'r- 
ninkiitfriii DoL'Uruliiiii.** 
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gress will be asked to substitute a 
general alatement of guidance for the 
specifications of Schedule A. 

The law provides that reception of 
an application by the Cuniniission 
shall not be taken as an endorsement 
of the truth of the claims made there- 
in. Alt the Commission can do is to 
catch in registration statements the 
more palpable misstatements or 
omissions. Once the facts are dis- 
closed the investor must use his own 
judgment. It is apparent that the 
Commission is now examining the 
]iosition which must be taken with 
reference to frankly speculative is- 
sues, such as mining or oil stocks. 
For the most part the promoter can 
only say that he has a location and 
plenty of hope. 

It is evidently against the public 
interest thai mineral or oil explora- 
tion be checked, even if the chances 
of success in a given issue are slim. 

There is no reason to anticipate a 
conflict between the Commission and 
the investment bankers, 3,000 of 
whom are now operating under an 
NRA code. Under the code the invest- 
ment bankers may cut off at the 
source the issuance of undesirable 
securities. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that 30-called investment bank- 
ers who are outside the pale may not 
continue. The Act with the Commis- 
sion, and the investment bankers with 
the NRA code, may prove to comple- 
ment each other. It is significant that 
practical men who were unwilling to 
visit Washington not long ago. in 
view of the inhospitable reception 
given them at the time of the formu- 
lation of the Act and its subsequent 
amendment, are now in frequent con- 
sultation with the Commission. Their 
apparent viewpoint is that it is beat 
lo support the theory of the Act and 
hope that, through good administra- 
tion, many of its weaknesses may be 
overcome. 

The Commission has made such 
changes in the form of the registra- 
tion statements required that the ap- 
plicants wilt be relieved of the neces- 
sity of procuring data thai is overly 
expensive to get and in some cases is 
impossible to supply and of little or 
no value to the prospective purchaser. 

It has also insisted that in the 
future prospectuses shall be concise 
and shall convey information in sim- 
ple and understandable language. 

Cost is being decreased 

THE cost of preparation for regis- 
tration is being lessened through ad- 
ministrative action by simplifying 
the requirements on data. A new and 
special registration form has recent- 
ly been issued for use by old estab- 
lished companies. 

It was developed with the advice 



and help of the country's leading ac 
countants. It sacrifices no informa- 
tion that an investor would want lo 
have, but it is designed to fit in more 
easily with established corporation 
accounting procedure. In this way it 
simplifies the accounting and audit- 
ing work involved in registration. On 
showing that a company cannot pro- 
duce the information called for or 
can only produce it at an extravagant 
cost, the Commission can, under this 
new form, modify its requirements 
if it is satisfied that the prospective 
investor's interests are ntit aflfected 
detrimentally. 

It may be presumed that the Com- 
mission will further adapt its regis- 
tration statements lo various types 
of businesses and limit the demands 
for information of small value. 

Changes have bettered the Act 

PROBITY and skill in management 
cannot always be accurately mea- 
sured, even by recent history, and an 
injury may be done a property over- 
night by unpredictable changes in 
conditions. This leads to one of the 
great points in the debate with re- 
spect to civil and criminal liabilities. 

Practical men fear thai, due to 
causes which could not be fore.seen 
or controlled, they might be subjected 
to injurious litigation. This fear has 
been somewhat lessened by recent 
changes in the Act, Il is regarded as 
probable that the work of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission has 
now progressed to a point where il 
will soon be possible to adopt a series 
of basic rules with the policy of leav- 
ing their interpretation for exposi- 
tion when actual cases arise. The 
definition of trade and accounting 
terms is important and it is probable 
that specialists have been detailed lo 
the work of making such definitions. 

Finally, there is reason to believe 
that the Commission wilt work in 
close harmony with the leaders of 
American business. A vast body of 
information has already been collect- 
ed by various private and semipublic 
agencies upon the different ways un- 
wary investors may be protected. 

The Commission is now assem- 
bling this for its guidance. Above 
all, it is important to remember that 
a work of such magnitude cannot be 
put in running order overnight. It 
may be that an advisory council may 
ultimately be established for pur- 
poses of consultation, although this 
is a guess without tangible support. 

Il is based entirely on the Com- 
mission's amply demonstrated de- 
sire to know what business men think 
is wrong with the Act and with 
Commission rulings, and willingness 
lo sponsor such changes as have been 
shown to be adviijable. 
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You Can't Disinherit 
Uncle Sam 

(Continued from page S6) 
mitted to give away, ejtJjer outright 
or in trust, a substantial portion of 
his property when he knew that death 
was imminent, without some provi- 
sion for bringing that gift within the 
purview of the Act, the states would 
be deprived of a large portion of their 
tax revenue. Accordingly, many 
states included in their tax legisla- 
tion the provision that ail transfers 
made within two years before death 
should be conclusively presumed to 
have been made in contemplation of 
death, and should be taxable. The 
question immediately arose whether 
the state had the authority to decide 
that time only was the controlling 
factor regardless of the fact that con- 
templation of death did not enter into 
tlie situation at all. 

Death may not be anttdpated 

THE courts held that a conclusive 
presumption is unconstitutional. 
Thus, at present the general rule Is 
that, in eases where a transfer was 
made within two years of death, the 
burden of proof is on the taxpayer to 
show that it was not made in con- 
templation of death. 

In case a transfer was made more 
than two years before death the bur- 
den of proof lies with the state to 
show that the amount of the transfer 
should become part of the taxable 
estate. 

A man who has tuberculosis in an 
advanced stage and whom physicians 
have given but a few months to live 
may be fairly said to have an appre- 
liension of death near at hand which 
might be a controlling influence in 
causing him to give away a substan- 
tial portion of his property. On the 
other hand, a young man in perfect 
health who has just created a volun- 
tary trust for the benefit of his fam- 
ily might be killed in a railway acci- 
dent. Is there any basis for assuming 
that, at the time the trust was cre- 
ated, this young man had any appre- 
hension of sudden and accidental 
death ? 

The enactment of the federal gift 
tax Act in June, 1932, became almost 
a necessity if the Government were 
to receive substantial taxes from the 
estates of decedents. It did not take 
legal and tax experts long after the 
1926 revenue bill became law to dis- 
cover ways to circumvent the effects 
of the legislation for the benefit of 
their wealthy clients. By 1932 it was 
pretty common knowledge among 
people who are supposed to know 
about such things — and there were 
decisions of the Supreme Court and 
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the Board of Tax Appeals to suslam 
them — that, by creating an irrevoca- 
ble trust, not in contemplation of 
death, and with no income reserva- 
tion, or even a trust revocable with 
the consent of beneficiaries with a 
aubatantial adverse interest in the 
trust, the estate was entirely exempt 
from the federal estate tax to the ex- 
tent of the property in the trust. As 
a consequence, hundreds of millions 
of dollars were placed in irrevocable 
trusts with banks and trust com- 
panies throughout the country. 

As a matter of fact, such a proced- 
ure was entirely within the law. A 
man has the right, even the duty, to 
provide for his dependents. If he 
chooses to do so through the medium 
of an irrevocable trust, safe even 
against himself, who shall say that 
he does wrong if he also saves his 
heirs the estate tax? No less august 
a body than the Supreme Court of the 
United States has said, in the tax 
case of BuUen vs. Wisconsin: "When 
the law draws a line, a case is on one 
aide or the other, and if on the safe 
side is none the worse legally that a 
party has availed himself to the full 
of what the law permits." 



Gift taxes cut down trusts 

HOWEVER, the saving formerly pos- 
sible in federal estate and state in- 
heritance and estate taxes through 
the creation of irrevocable trusts has 
now been greatly curtailed by the tax 
on gifts and the defining of an irrev- 
ocable trust as a gift. At the present 
time a revocable trust is subject to 
federal estate taxes at the death of 
the decedent, and an irrevocable trust 
is subject to an immediate gift tax. 
In either event, the Goveruraent col- 
lects. 

To be sure, it is still cheaper from 
a tax standpoint to make a gift of a 
portion of one's property during one's 
lifetime, since the gift tax rate is 
about three-fourths of the estate tax 
rate. 

To oflfset this apparent advantage, 
however, there is the necessity of 
paying the gift tax shortly after the 
gift is made, whereas the estate tax 
is something for one's heirs to worry 
about. 

Effective January 1, 1935, the Rev- 
enue Act provides for an Increase in 
gift tax rates (on gifts exceeding 
$100,000 ) running as high as 49 per 
cent. The maximum rate was 33 U 
per cent ; the new maximum is 45 per 
cent. 

That the present trend of increased 
taxation is toward a heavier levy on 
decedents' estates as compared with 
taxes on incomes and gifts is readily 
apparent. 

On a net Income of $10,000 the tax 
under the 1926 Act was $165. Under 
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When she hears your 
voice at its best ! 

When youi secielaiY hears this new* transcribing instru- 
menl— -when, at a touch of the hand, she biinqs your voice in 
at the exQcl pilch which is easiest for her lo undeisland — 
she'll need no selling tcdlc lo convince her thai she is Uslening 
lo a quality oi leproduclion never before allained in recorded 
diclalion. 

The soft smoolhness vrilh which youi voice comes to her 
will be a levelalion in cloiily of recording. 

Nuphonic* Reproduction is Inily the most oulslanding de- 
velopmenl in 26 years of Diclcrphone sound engineering. 

II you want a phologiaphic pieviev,^ of iMs remarkable 
instrument wUh its other f inleresting fealuies, send for the 
Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. If you have Ihe Diclaphone on 
your desk, liH the speaking habe and ask your secielary lo 
send for this portfolio. If not, moke a pencil note (bothersome, 
isn't it?) lo hove her send for one. 

« • « * 

•Nuphouic Bspioducjion — a new Diclaphone developmenl — gives a new 
standoid oi voice claiHr such as sacieloiiea have nevei belaie experienced. 

fTliiee of maDy — now Tone CouJioJ; now VoIuiub Conliol; new Hand 
Back Spacei. 

THE NEW B-12 
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Ihe 1934 Acl it is $415, an increase of 
151 per cent. 

On a net income of $20,000 the tax 
under the 1926 Acl was $850. Under 
the 1934 Acl it is $1,589, an increase 
of 86 per cent. 

On a net income of $50,000 the tax 
under the 1926 Acl was $5,135. Under 
the 1934 Acl it is $8,869, an increaae 
of 72 per cent. 

On a taxable gift of $70,000 the 
gift lax was $2,125. Since December 
31 it has been $2,175- an increase of 
$50 or 2.35 per cent. 

On a taxable gift of $100,000 the 
gift lax was S3. 625, Since December 
31 il has been $4,200 — an increase of 
S575 or 15.86 per cent. 

On a taxable gift of $200,000 the 
gift lax was $10,125. Since December 
31 it has been $13,200 an increase 
of $3,075 or 30.37 per cent. 

On a decedent's estate of $120,000 
the 1926 tax was $40 and the present 
lax is S2.740. This is an increase over 
the 1926 tax of $2,700 or 6,850 per 
cent. 

On an estate of $150,000 the 1926 
tax was $100 and the present lux 
is $5,200. This is an increase over 
the 1926 lax of $5,100 or 5,100 per 
cent. 

On an estate of $250,000 the 1926 
tax was S600. and the present tax is 
$15,200. This is an increase over the 
1926 tax of $14,600 or 2,433 per cent. 



'VELVET touch ' 



• Once you full your hanils uvcr the 
Leys of a New Monruc Machine you will 
undcrmnd Velvet 'I'uut h. The atlioii 
ij liicrally ctTurtlcss. Velvet ToLiih ijva 
money for it nitins a greater vulume ul 
figure WDrk every hour, every diy. 

Mjiiroc Velvet Touch ij a feature of 
'.he entire e.i£panjed Monroe line. 'I'hc 
ease, the speeil, the simplicity that made 
the Monroe AJJing-Caliuljtur famous 
have now been applied to Bookkeeping 
and Adi.!ing-Li.-.ling Machines. 

What's more, Monroe has injcctcvl a 
completely uew idea into booktceping nia- 



ihincs by developing a line of boukkecping 
and posting machines small enough fur desk 
work, and light enough to carry frum job 
to job. It's iuch a new idea that t» really 
appreciate it, you should sec one of these 
new Monroe machines at work. 

Just phone the nearest Monroe l>r.iin. h, 
.nsk to see a New Monroe at work on your 
own figures. It cniaibi no obligation. Or 
write to the factory. 
Moaruc Calculat- 
ing Machine Co. , 
Int., Orange, 
New Jersey. 



MONROE 



MONIWE'S 
NATION WIDE 
FlCl/RE SERVICE 
OPERATES THROUGH 
ISQ EACTORY- 
OWNED 
■RANCHES 




Death taxes are easier to collect 

PERHAPS in the present scheme of 
things it is logical that death taxes 
should be higher than any other form 
in proportion to the value of the prop- 
erty taxed. Our system of taxation 
is admittedly based on the theory of 
raising the greatest possible amount 
of revenue with the smallest possible 
amount of discomfort to the voting 
public. 

Every increase in income taxes, in 
sales taxes, in per.sonal properly and 
real estate taxes touches directly the 
welfare of millions of voters. Estate 
and inheritance taxes affect but com- 
paratively few. Moreover, legacies 
and bequests come to the recipients 
in the nature of a windfall, an emolu- 
ment without a corresponding ex- 
penditure of effort, just so much "vel- 
vet." The beneficiaries are not dis- 
posed to quarrel unduly with the Gov- 
ernment over its share. 

It is entirely probable that the 
present Congress wilt increase estate 
taxes even more. If the Government 
continues to spend vast sums of 
money, no relief from heavy taxation 
is in sight. Spokesmen for the Ad- 
ministration have repeatedly assert- 
ed their intention to redistribute the 
wealth of the country. Both econom- 
ically and sociologically further in- 
crease.^ in death taxes arc indicated. 
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REO 
GUARANTEES 

TRUCK PERFORMANCE 



IT IS a startling ami unprecedented thing 
for a truck maniifaeturer to guarantee 
the performance of his product. 

Since the origin of the industry it has 
been traditional amoag buyers to assume 
that there was no fixed measure of results 
—thai some trucks might do the job 
claimed for them and others might fall 
far short of the glamorous preview. 

Keo lakes pleasure iu wrecking this 
tradition. 

We know so well that Reo trucks are 
built to last longer and perform better 
than the average, that we now GUARANTEE 
the performance of any Reo truck selected 
by Ihe Reo Truck Performance Cage 
method and operated under the Reo 
Ability Rating System. 

The Performance Cage is a simple shde 
rule by which factorV'Schooled Reo sales* 
men determine what power, axle ratio and 
tire sizes are required for any given opera- 
tion. On this slide rule analysis they base 
their recommendation as to the type of 
truck to put in service. 

On the Reo thus selected you will find an 
ABIUTY RATING plate. On this plate you 
read exactly what may be expected of the 



truck in terms of maximum gross loud 
capacity, percent of grade it will climb in 
high gear, and the safe loaded speed on 
level highways. 

Reo GUARANTEES that any Reo truck so 
chosen will make good on every point on 
lite rating plate! 

What this means in arranging schedules, 
cutting costs and improving ser>'ice is loo 
apparent to require elaboration. 

It is scarcely conceivable that any oper- 
ator will continue listening to idle claims 
and optimistic guesswork about trucks 
when he can have Reo's ASSDRANCE OF 
SATISFACTION IN ADVANCE OF THE 
PURCHASE. 

Blindfolded buying is ended! Truck 
selection and operation are at last put on 
a SOUND and SCIENTIFIC basis! 

Write Reo or see your Reo dealer for full 
details of this history-making guarantee! 

Reo Speedtcagons and Trucks range from ' j to 
tuns. A'cu> low prices— $495 and up. 32 
iMiheelbasea, all with famous Rfto-buill TrucA- 
Ertgiries — flydrfiulir firahe^. Tractor^Traiier 
uniti (ifif/ bu3es with correct load distribu. 
tion and maximum pay load capacity. All 
prices chtuiisf, o. b. Lansing, plus tax. 



See the brilliant new BireamliD«d Reo Speed wagona. Lowest prices, greatest vaJiiea 
in Reo history. Ask your dealer or write Reo fur the ''Extra Value Diac". Free! Shows 
you at a glance how much more truck you get fur your money when you huy a Reo. 

REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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Cyclone Swing Gates 
don't drag or bind 
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This Cyclone-designed gote with 
ball and socket hinge is oper- 
ated easily and is drag-proof 

b'vvL- ptupjc ever sccni turious alioui tlie 
l)in>;c<i iin a gjti- — unlit sirain anij lun- 
Mant uic CJUiC them to weaken and dr^K 
in ihc process uf opening anti ciusin|i. On 
drive and ruadwa)' guiles, itrdinary (le&igns 
often fail after a few weeks ur months of 
service. 

To slop this dragfsinK and teetering; of 
drive i^ares and to insure ease of opera- 
tion, Cytlone imbeds a sturdy hall and 
socket pivot hiii>;e iiiio the concrete at the 
hiise of the liaiepovt itself. Built of heavy 
malleable iron, its encepiionally large 
hearing surface canrmt slip, ist or turn. 
Becausethe pivot rests directly in its socket, 
it carries most of (he weight of the gate, 
which ihcrelore cannot drag. The many 
advantages of this type hinge arc easily 
recugniitd hy engineers. This is but one 
of the mjnv construction features that 
make Cyclone fence and gates (he out- 
standing fence investment. \\ hcther your 
requirements are large or small, t.yclone 
can till them quickly. 

GET THIS FREE BOOK ON FENCE 

Ucfuri; >>t>ii dtrcidi- an ftny li'riic, Mudy 
the fifw free t >itunc l->ot>k un "Ftntc 
— How Ii* t.hiH»vc Jc — Huw lu i'sK It." 
Full uf inttrc^tiiJic Lj*.i^ anii tlluMra- 
ttuns. Tlic cxL luiiivc <- >L lunc "(Jiuusir 
Your Own" chiirtt » til h tip von (o 
sejcLt wiscjy and €Ci>n»inu«iIly — en* 
able you io determine Itntc (ot 
yourself. Ju»i iS\Mil I he cuupun. 

CV( I.OXE FI:N( E ( UMPANY 
Cicntml Or5tt'%: WnuktrKan, Ilhoots 
Bramhtt in t'rimtpui Ciitr.$ 
Pacific i.o^st DjvHion: Sfinii4rd FL-nce Camp^nw 
GcQcrai UJhcL^ OakUnd. < ilituroiit 

ryclone Fence 

C^iinnrn nctj '*typ€** of Jtnet. hut tt frn.r 
madt tx.%luuniy ly Cythnt Ftnet C'-w- 
^my smd idtnUf^d hy thts traJt'matk 

Cytliine Fenc*f Co., I>ci»t. .lUI. Wmikt-cun. \\\. 
Ptcdw mall mt?., witbrtut obtlAKtlan. a cup>- of 
yiiur btiuH **Fvoce— Kuw tu Cmioiu It -How to 

Same ,, 

City Mwu- 
... 1 ant intrrv«tc<d |n foncknit Lj Kcildvncc 

'_}K*iati-' . J IndukftlMl pfopcrty U Sthiml 
n Pliivilrtmnd ■ J |»r«j[K»rty 

Kppniilmitit? fiH»iuiti> to lir frni t'd fc. 




Behind the San Francisco Strike 



(Contimied from page 2"!/ 
to show the precision with which 
some force behind the scene directed 
the economic disorder from the time 
the water front workers rejected the 
riicreenient reached at the mayor's of- 
re to the hour when the same high 
iimmand made its fatal blunder. 

That was when it decreed that food 
ti ucks might enter the city to bring 
.supjilies to the strikers und their 
families but not to other citizens I 

Citizens who until that time 
thought of the strike only as a quar- 
rel between employers and workers 
suddenly realized that it was more 
(han that. It was a war between cla.ss- 
fs. It smacked of Soviet Russia. 

Overnight public opinion crystal- 



lized. A Committee of Five Hundred 
took form, charged by the mayor 
with opening up the arteries of indus- 
try and commerce. Motorcycle police 
sfjuads escorted trucks loaded with 
food into the city to fiMjd depots. Gas- 
oline was placed under an Oil Control 
Board for distribution. San Francisco 
prepared for war. 

Quick lo sense the Zero hour, A. F. 
of L. labor leaders who had opposed 
the general strike frtvm the start, per- 
suaded their followers to call it off. 
T'nion after union voted to go back 
to work. In the end, even the long- 
shoremen returned lo work, empow- 
ering an arbitration board to pass 
upon their demands. 

When the general strike faded. 



Combating Subversive Activities 

Constant propaganda and renewed activity by sub- 
versive groups in the United States during recent years 
have led the United States Chamber of Commerce to in- 
vestigate the purposes and methods of those who hope vio- 
lently to overthrow the present social and economic order. 

A booklet setting forth the facts regarding the character 
and objectives of subversive movements and recommend- 
ing measures to combat them has been sent to Chamber 
members, and the subject will be considered at the organ- 
ization's next annual meeting in May. The recommenda- 
tions are: 

THAT a sedition law be enacted, prohibiting advocncy of violent over- 
throw of the Federal Government or of oil fonns of law, or advocacy 
of injury to federal othcers l>ecause of their official character. 

THAT use of the mails be denied to matter which advocates, or which 
is published or distributed by an organization which advocates, 
subversive doctrines. 

THAT the admission of an immigrant into the United States be con- 
ditioned upon (I) a treaty obligation on the part of the country 
of his origin lo take him back at any time if ordered deported from 
the United States, or (2) an individual certificate to the same 
effect issued by a responsible official of the country of origin. 

THAT the naturalization laws he amended to declare specifically that 
no person who believes irv or is a member of an ofcanization ad- 
vocating violent overthrow of the Federal Government shall be 
naturalized. 

THAT federal legislation be enacted prohibiting attempts to incite 
disaffection or insubordination among the armed forces of the 
United Stales. 

THAT a special agency within the Department of Justice be ciealed 
to investigate subversive activities, with particular attention to 
the Communist Party and its members and its and their domestic 
and foreign relationships. 

A frte cu]ii/ of this Inmttht miiy hi- h«if hi/ iidHrexiriHg the Secre- 

tarii. V. S. ChambeT o/ Commerce 
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most S'an Franciscans heaved aigha 
of relief, feeling that they had been 
through an adventure that comes but 
once in a lifetime. 

But industry leaders and veteran 
labor chieftains, too, thought otfier- 
wiae. They sensed new conditions. 

Since 1921, the San Francisco area 
has enjoyed exceptional industrial 
peace. The Industrial Association 
was organized to ferret out causes 
of industrial difficulties and nego- 
tiate peaceful settlements before 
they break out into strikes. The As- 
sociation has settled more than a 
hundred controversies. 

Why did this strike break out? 

WHY, with its impressive record, 
did the Industrial Association fail to 
head off this catastrophe? 

The inside story of the cause of the 
strilte is an eye-opener to any com- 
munity. Those who handled this 
strike are not partial to any one 
community. What they did to San 
Francisco, they may repeat in some 
other city next time. 

Back of this strike were aquads 
of shock troops of Communism, 
trained by the Communist Party in 
the art of fomenting organized dis- 
order. Under direction of Communist 
headquarters they bore into labor 
unions, steer them into striltes, and 
"break" a case of industrial strife 
whenever the situation is ripe. 

The water front strike was planned 
months in advance and engineered 
from Communist headquarters in 
New York, working with leaders of 
the Western Division, which heads 
up in San Francisco. 

The Communist Party directed the 
boring from within Ijy which the rad- 
ical "rank-and-file" group seized con- 
trol of the San Francisco local of the 
longshoremen's union. The member- 
ship drive enabled them to paclc the 
local with "rank-and-file" radicals 
from the outside. A rank-and-file 
worker is one who, by reason of his 
political and economic outlook, has 
received Communist approval. 

Radicals bored into other unions at 
the same time they were seizing the 
longshoremen's local. As union after 
union was stampeded into the strike, 
a general strike committee of five as- 
sumed direction of the disorder. 
This quintet seized control of the 
strike from the established labor 
leaders, issued the permits for trucks 
to move, assigned the pickets and 
directed the riots. 

Long before the strike broke, the 
radicals organized a vertical union 
known as the Marine Workers' In- 
dustrial Union. This union was used 
to foment industrial unrest. It was 
particularly adapted to that end, be- 
cause its membership embraced many 
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Leave as v^lean a Slate 

as tliis Lad ?_ 



w This is the true .ttory of a young man 
who had no more idea of dying than yuu 
have. But if he were to die, he didn't wish 
his family to be burdened with his last 
expenses. 

He knew that his father, a Nebraska 
clergyman, would soon be retired on a 
small pension, and that there was no 
other income except his own saSary as 
a drug clerk — ^little eoough to provide 
for emergencies. 

His death, only 4 years later, was a 
tragic blow to his parents — but at least 
bis foresight had led him to protect them 
financially. Voung as he was, he had in- 
sured his life in the Northwestern Mutual, 
His last expenses were not a drain on 
(he family's slender resources. 

Writing us, recently, his father said: 

"n'e hope that all young people uiti carry 
insurance. If they don't need it, it will help 



others, Thmtks for ywr company's prompt 
Settlrmeiff." 

How many other men Could leave as 
clean a slace a.ii this youngster of 26? 
Whether you are young or old — single or 
married — you need a special life insur- 
ance policy for this one purpose of meet- 
ing your last obligations. If you are single, 
such debts shouldn't be saddled on some- 
body else. Or if you are married, your 
family will need every bit of your other 
insurance, and perhaps more, for actual 
living expenses. 

You need "CLEAN SLATE" INSURANCE, 
regardless of your age, or how much 
other life insurance you own. Plate it 
with the Northwestern Mutual — the 78- 
year-old company which is one of the 
largest and strongest in America. Mail 
us the coupon below for the booklet— 
"THESE THINGSNEED NEVER BEA WORRY." 



The 

Vorthwesterri 
Mutual 

itFE insutuirci: compaity 



THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mtlwflukce. Wisconsin 

VCiihuur ohl i K'tion. pK-a'^i: 
^end mc your booklet "I'HKsK 
'IHINGS NEKD NEVEK UE A 
WURRV ■■ 

Hitmt ... 

Adiiren 

Cits 




Hi .. 



The iitseli of the Norihweslerti Mutual, ai reported to state insurance department!, now 
total a billion dollars— a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
of more than (i<jo,otH> policyholders. 
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RELIEVE ACID 
INDIGESTION 
WITHOUT S^k'^liI's^ 

Millions Have Found 
Faster, Surer Relief 
In New-Type Mint 




Ht.^BTBfHN is distress- 
ing. Uut there's no 
lonRtr any nifd tureaort 
tij harsh alkalifs in order 
t<<rt!u-vi? a Mjur stomach, 
({.i'."r;i(ltT-t'3linK distress. 
• • . ' "i.r-suluble 
I in excess 



may change the 
slowing u|>diK<-'ti<'ii i^i • 
The ni w, ;ul v :iui-t'd , i 
relief f(<r acid ' 'i i 
tMin noscxlatr 
instead this t 
usual antacid 
:icitJ. Whi'n tl 
iicu'r ' . ', ' 
sol. 

kid;.. . , 

'liy il .J ur -1 aiuf meals, when dis- 
tre8S«Kl. Eat them ju^t like candy. You'll be 
grateful fur the wonderful rdu l. 10c n r«ll at 
all drug stures. 3-roU carrier' package, only 25c. 

.... , ,.,,„,^j. 



1 taft 

■> con- 
■ Lili— 
. . !i un- 

y' 111 Uit (JU -/.nice of 
id in the stomach ia 
r [..isscs on undis- 
: of alkalosis or 



V| l&A^ FOHTHETUMmy 



ANTACID 

HOTAUDtATlVC 



Fur a loinilve, um- ihi *.iTt ii- j- sio.ttiit 



Your COPY 
(»f Ihe 
Nation's Business 

INDEX 

for 1934 



H'ill [m- ><-iiI jiriiiniili\ iijiuti 
rcreipl of your r<>(juc'^t. Ii 
will licljt to ttiuke yuur \ 
Nation's Bi •iiNi-:ss volmui- 
ati ucfurati* ami rt-aily rt-f- 
»• relict' file of o|iiniunti an«l 
fvi'iils ihul iiiutle 1931 
fjiorliiti Vf'ar in lni-itii'»- lii — 
lurv. \\ ritf : 
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indtjatrfM. and the employers had no 
counter organizalion broad enough to 
deal with it. 

The campaign was not limited to 
water front activities in California, 
nor even to the cities. A.s the crops 
rijwned, squads of men concentrated 
in Ihe harvest areas. At the hei(;ht of 
Ihe picking sea.son a stjuad of 40 men 
in old cars drew up by a big peach 
ut chard. 

"Are you on strike?" they shouted 
to the pickers. 

"\'o. we are not on strike," replied 
one of the men in the group of 30 
or so men, women and children work- 
ing in the orchard. In the mfler that 
followed, the men of the group were 
badly beaten, the women and chil- 
dren cowed. 

Rank and file .<>oiight di^iorder 

THI.S strategy, directed by i rained 
leaders in organized disorder, was 
repeatedly used, disrupted harvest- 
ing in the lettuce fields of Imperial 
"Valley, the pea fields of the coast re- 
gion, the berry and fruit districts of 
Los Angele-H, Santa Clara and Sac- 
ramento counties. 

These di-wrders belong in the same 
category as those in San Francisco's 
strikes, because the same evidence of 
behind-the-scenes direction exists. 

Even after authorized union lead- 
ers had reached agreements with em- 
ployers, the rank-and-file wing re- 
mained dissatisfied. Their goal was 
organized disorder out of which they 
hoped to seixe the reins of power over 
industry and the community. Many 
limes in the tense moments of the 
San Francisco strike radical labor 
leaders harangued the membership 
to convince them that the time had 
come to set up a worker's govern- 
ment. 

If there were doubts in the average 
San Franciscan's mind as to the role 
played by The Monkey Wrench Boys 
in fomenting thegeneral strike, there 
was none in the minds of the Com- 
muni.sts themselves. Speaking of 
"The San Francisco General Strike 
and Its Lessons," the Cojnmi(»ii,s/ hi- 
if-r national, organ of the Internation- 
al Communist Executive Committee, 
published in Moscow, says: 

The strike from the first was under 
the leadership of the militant rank and 
file of the A. F. of L. Union, the Inter- 
national Ltjngshoremen's Association, 
and was called in spite of every effort of 
the di.Htrlcl and tiatlonal offlclals lo pie- 
vent it. 

The secret of the success of the gen- 
eral .'jtrlke movement In San Francisco 
Ilea in the success of the leadership of 
the I Communist I party in the strike of 
the longshoremen and in the ability of 
Ihe parly to defeat the moves which the 
top leader.t of the A. F. of L.. made to 
prevent the outbreak of the general 
strike. 

Our per.';!- '-ii. .- wlihlii the A F ..f I.. 



t'nion resulted In the F<«tabli.shment of a 
rank and file strike commlltee which 
took the strike out of the handit of the 
t«ip lenders of the A. F of I... 

Thus we say that the concentration 
and Ihe winning of leadership In one 
Rtrategic point such as the longshore- 
men's strike ran Indeed become the 
starting point for such a sweeping move- 
ment aa the general strike in San Fran- 
cisco was 

If San Francisco industrial leaders 
think they learned about general 
strikes from the costly catastrophe 
which paralyzed the city last sum- 
mer, the radicals believe they like- 
wise learned lessons which will en- 
able them to make the ne.xt one. 
wherever it is called, a humdinger. 

During the San Francisco strike. 
The Wcxteni H'orAer, ofHctal organ 
of the Communist Party for the west- 
ern di.strict, was made the official 
organ of labor by the Strike Com- 
mittee. A syllabus for organized dis- 
order called "Measures to Win Gen- 
era! Strike" was issued from this of- 
fice to all members of the Cotiimuni.st 
Party on Dfcemljer 211. 

In this KJ point program, workers 
were instructed to see that only rank- 
and-file union members were per- 
mitted on strike committees, thai 
only those who will vole "YES" on 
striking be on the.se committees, that 
there be organized a legal committee, 
a permit department and a food di- 
vision, that news[)a|jerM and news- 
boys be kept off the .streel.s, that the 
radio, telephone and telegraph fa- 
cilities be shut down, that only the 
labor press be jiermitled to publish, 
that leaders move only with body 
guards, that no union settle i(s dif- 
ferences until all unions are dealt 
with jointly, that all decisions of the 
strike committee be reached in secret 
session, held each time in diflferent 
rooms, "where there are no dicta- 
phones. Remember that the ene- 
mies have brains," warns the mani- 
festo. "Don't underestimate them or 
they will out.smart us." 

"The enemy" is industry, which 
feeds us all. 

Industrial leaders in San Francisco 
believe they have learned some valua- 
ble lessons from study of the water 
front and general strikes. 

The first is that the tactics of the 
radicals are no longer to be ignored. 
The battalions of organized disorder 
may be small in numbers, but they 
are potent, and amply financed. There 
are 60,000 dues-paying members of 
the Communist Party in California 
alone. 1,7.56.000 in the United States. 
This doesn't mean radicals who vote 
the Communist ticket at elections, but 
bona-fide members of the party who 
pay weekly dues ranging from ten 
cents to one dollar, depending upon 
individual earning capacity. Dues are 
collected through the medium of Com- 
munist stamps, issued by New York 
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headquarters and sold lo locals at 
diacountg sufficient to line the local 
war cheats. In addition, New York 
headquarters sends out money need- 
ed for unusual expenses in fomenting 
disorder. 

Another lesson is that industry 
must be prepared to cope not only 
with the recognized leaders of legiti- 
mate unions, but likewise with the 
rank-and-file wing that wants com- 
plete labor control of industry. 

A third is that the situation calls 
for an organization of action to deal 
with this new form of canker. 

The police are unable to head off 
the monkey wrench boys because it is 
not against the law to believe in the 
Communist political and economic 
faith. There is no breach of law until 
disorder has broken out. 

Patriotic societies may try to de- 
feat radicalism, but they are either 
ineffective or must resort to lawless- 
ness themselves. During the general 
strike self-appointed bands of patri- 
ots wrecked Communist meeting 
houses all over the city. Within a 
month every one was reopened. 

Industry must have united front 

WHO, then, can beat the monkey 
wrench boys at their game? 

In San Francisco, industry and 
business leaders point unanimously 
to the Industrial Association, It is an 
organization serving both industrial 
and professional interests. Individ- 
uals as well as industries belong to it. 
It represents employers in negotiat- 
ing with organized labor, but in nu- 
merous occasions it has brought pres- 
sure to bear on employers to gain for 
labor what the workers themselves 
could not gain. San Franciscans be- 
lieve the Industrial Association is one 
organization capable of guarding in- 
dustry against new uprisings inspired 
by the Communists. 

Why did the Industrial Association 
fail last summer? 

A fair question, and not an easy 
one to answer. The reason is two-fold. 
In the first place, the Association, 
speaking only for San Francisco in- 
dustry, lacked the authority to deal 
with an industrial controversy that 
was coast-wide. The strike involved 
every port on the Pacific. To combat 
Communism's nation-wide rank-and- 
file movement in the labor organiza- 
tions calls for a league of industrial 
associations. Industry's front must 
be as long as that of labor. In the sec- 
ond place, since San Francisco had 
been a citadel of organized labor for 
decades, industry never suspected, 
until it happened, that the A. F. of L. 
locals could be stampeded out of con- 
trol of their veteran leaders. Industry 
knows now that it can be done. It cost 
about $90,000,000 to find that out. 







Burns the Rails 
to Keep 
You Coaled 



• Erie trains oul>gped ibe lilai^ts of winter, 
to pour coal into hungry furnace moutbg. 

A pleasant Fall and piecemeal buying left 
many a coal bin bare to wiuler'a threat. 
The urge of quick turnover dwindled 
dealers'* slocks. But wiuter pays no heed 
to tnan-made plans— and gives no quarter. 
With stinging winds be rushes in, relent^ 
less. A jangle of phones, a flood of orders, a 
scurry and scramble for coal— coal— rjuicA/ 

^V'ith anthracite to Eastern points and soft 
coal to the West, Erie trains race breast to 
breast with winter winds, and win. 

Whether it's coal, food, steel or products 
of any sort, Erie never turns a cold 
shoulder to your burning need of speed. 
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Britlge TIuil Gap 

There's a dif- 
ference between depcm]- 
ence and independeiire, 
between being self-reliant 
und being forced lo lean on 
others. Bridging this great 
di (Terence al small cost is a 
joJj life insurance docs well. 
Let us tell vou Iiow. 





Life Insurance Companv^ 



JOHN Hancock iNyviRY bltreau 

197 CUrdidon Sifeci, Boston, Ma*«. 

I'd tikr tit he indrpfrtdctii *iTt my Hfr. 
SrnJ mr yimt bo uktut abvut ihr itfie 



Name 
Strtwi 1 

City 



No 




Fences 



Stand as Sentinels 

of PROTECTION 

Tlic ihIJs jro definitely again*! a 
walclimjn— he sUnJs iin^lc hjnJ- 
tJ agjmst vandils, fhievcs 4nJ 
iic^pjsseis who scljom atuck in 
less tiiun pain. 

A siuijy .Stewart Ntin-CIimb- 
able Chain Link Wnc Fence 
ManiJs ai a sentinel of proitciion 
2-t hours a day — and presents a 
menace tu malicious ue^paHicrs by 
ptevtntjng hasty escapes", 

S4>me very important exclusive 
structural features ate buili intu 
Stewart I-cnces. Your local Stewart 
representative will gladly c.vpljjii 
them— write for his addrcs-i — ni> 
lihh^.iE ion 

THE STEWART IRON 
WORKS COMPANY. Inc. 

104 Stewdrl Block 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 




The Fight on Price Fixing Goes On 




{Continued from page -i^J 
llics of NRA as producing th*- ex'ils of 
monopoly. 

Dexter M. Keezer summrirized the 
Consumers' Advisory Board view: 

The large volume of evidence which 
has come to the altentlon of the Board 
in the performance of lt.s advlaorj' dutlea 
has been almost universally unfavornUIe 
to the price llxing provisions in the codes. 

Corw'in D. Edwards, technical di- 
rector of the Consumers' Advisory 
Board staff, declared : 

Business men have attempted by the 
use of code provisioriH to eslnblish prices 
ao high as lo be ob%'lou«ly unfair to con- 
sumers. In some ca.sea Ihi'y have suc- 
ceeded. 

John A. Goode, chairman of the 
National Retail Drug Trade Code 
Authority, who stated he represented 
the interest of the small business 
man, defended the loss-limitation 
ciausie of the retail drug code and 
urged its continuance. This provision, 
which prohibits "sales below the aver- 
age cost of the average dealer," in his 
opinion has been "highly beneficiar* 
and has saved "millions of dollars to 
consumers." 

Goldthwaite Dorr, president of the 
Cotton Textile In.stitute, New York, 
who spoke on the relation of produc- 
tive capacity to demand, believes Uiat 
"We are not yet out of the depres- 
sion." He added: 

Some semimonopollBlIc Industries may 
be able lo take care of themselves wlth- 
uul code prov'i.tloris. but the highly com- 
petitive industries cannot do so. As a 
result of a return tu cut-throat competi- 
tion it is true we might get somewhat 
lower prices. Such profit as has begun 
to appear can be destroyed. The old 
process of eating into capital can be re- 
sumed. But In most induatrlea prices 
car) not be towered materially without 
drastic cuts in wages. What good can 
such a course acctimplisli? 

Against price cutting 

HENRY STUDE, chairman of the Na- 
tional Bakers' Council, Chicago, ask- 
ed that the NRA continue the baking 
code's provisions against price cut- 
ting and give better enforcement. He 
denied they signified price fixing, but 
said they were essential in an indus- 
try which had a small unit cost. 
Bread lends itself easily to loss leader 
sales, he said. 

S, L. Willson, of the Paper & Pulp 
Industry Code Authority, and presi- 
dent of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, New York City, testified 
that the code's open-price filing plan 
has been satisfactory in 20 out of its 
21 divisioris. It was abandoned in the 
lit her four divisions because of their 
peculiar nature. 



Price filing provisions should be 
permissive in industries which desire 
to retain cost recovery features, said 
A. L. Viles, chaimian of the Code Au- 
thority for the rubber manufacturing 
industry. Provisions on pricing in the 
rubber codes have not been conducive 
to collusion or price fixing. 

He concluded by stressing the point 
that many industries have never act- 
ed to include pricing provisions in 
their codes. "There is ample evi- 
dence," he argued, "that pricing pro- 
visions do not tend lo raise prices." 

Russell E. Walson. of Johnson & 
Johnson, (e.xtile products manufac- 
turers, called provisions for setting 
minimum prices, forbidding sales be- 
low cost and regulation discounts 
"generally undesirable because they 
".re unenforceable, regardless of their 
social desirability." 

Paul Stinson, general counsel for 
the Katz Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
attacked particularly the price pro- 
visions in the retail drug and tobacco 
codes. 

He declared that the manufac- 
turers' dozen lot provision in the drug 
code and the cigar merchandising 
Iilan in the tobacco code bring about 
"destruclive price fixing by the man- 
ufacturers." 

He lauded the policy of many so- 
called cut-rate drug establishments 
which lighten the family budget more 
than charitable organizations have 
been able to do. He denied the prac- 
tice constituted destructive price cut- 
ting and insisted that the practice 
was possible through elimination of 
charge accounts, doing away with de- 
liveries and "being content with a 
small margin of profit." 

Under questioning, he .said his firm 
was not protesting against code pro- 
liibitions of loss leaders, but tliat it 
strongly opposed code provisions 
which enable the manufacturers to 
dictate the resale price to distribu- 
tors, 

A. W. Leslie, chairman of the Paper 
Distributing Trade Code Authority, 
declared that after a year's experi- 
ence with this form of price control 
"gratifying results" have been ob- 
tained. 

Frank Katvin, chairman of the 
National Auto Dealers' Code Revision 
Committee, charged that, under the 
used-car trade-in provision of the 
motor vehicle retailing trade code, 
dealers were paying too high a price 
for cars tradcd-tn on new machines. 

He said that the book value of 
trade-ins has come to be the price 
paid for all types of cars, within cer- 
tain classes, regardless of their con- 
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WESIERN TRAVEL ISEWS 



Summer 

heat 
aboli 



Iti the West, where all things are big- 
ger than anywhere else, Southern Pa- 
cific is Ihe biggest railroad. Big, too, 
was the job of air-conditioning the five 
finest trains on Southern Pacilic's Four 
Great Routes to Cahfornia. Six Sunset 
Limiteds arc reiiuircd to maintain daily 
service east and west between New Or- 
leans and Los Angeles, six Overland 
Limiteds and six Pacific Limiteds be- 
tween Chicigo and San Francisco, six 
Golden State Limiteds between Chicago 
aiifl Los Angeles, four Cascades be- 
tween Portland and San Francisco — a 
total of Izi'ciity-ci^ltt trains! 

By this summer, the job will be finished. 
Every day, completely air-conditioned 
Sunset Limiteds, Overland Limited'^, 
Pacific Limiteds, Cascades and Golden 
State Limiteds will speed east and west, 
north and south on Southern Pacific's 
Four Great Routes. 

Air-conditioned, too, will be all Pull- 
mans, diners and observation cars on 
El Costeno, principal West Coast Route 
train from Tucson and Nogales to 
Mexico City. Many a local train in Cali- 
fornia will carry air-conditioned cars. 



fNIQ SUMMER, TH^E rMAITIS WILL 

Bt COMPtETTLV JMft.C0HDITt0Ml 




. , . iiislViiil of fit'!-, Iu'i'>ily-ci<jli! 

ROUND ROUNDTRIP 

By going West on one of Southern Pa- 
cific's Four Great Routes and returning 
on another, you can see twice as much 
of the country for not one cent extra 
rail (are (from most points). This way 
you add variety and interest to your 
trip. You make a roundtrip that is really 
round. 

On or near the Four Great Routes are 
most of the ace attractions of the West: 
Carlsbad Caverns, Yoseiititc, Crater 
Lake, Del Monte, Great Salt Lake, Mt. 
Shasta and many another. 

For literature and detailed information 
on a trip to California or Mexico, write 
O. F. B.-srllelt, Passenger Traflic Man- 
ager, Southern Pacific, Dept. G-3, 310 
South MiehiKan lilvd,, Chicago. 



dition. This may not have been the 
intent of the Code Authority, he said, 
but actual practice has brought this 
result. 

He also charged there has been no 
"real enforcement" and that there 
can be no public sentiment behind 
"this type of price fixing." 

In reply to questions, Katvin said 
there can be no general formula or 
device developed to govern used-car 
trade-ins, 

"There is no way to solve the used- 
car problem." 

E. W. Palmer, chairman of the Co- 
ordinating Committee of the Graphic 
Arts Code, of New York City, looked 
on price fixing as "unsound" and 
recommended, instead, a "develop- 
ment of cost consciousness within 
the industry" plus a definite curb 
against selling below cost. 

Filing prices is not fixing 

A. D. WHITESIDE, member of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board, 
said that he believed "permitting the 
open filing of prices is not a price 
fixing provision, whereas minimum 
wage and maximum hour provisions 
are directly price fixing agreements." 

The provision in some codes pro- 
Iiibiting sales below the cost of the 
individual seller is the ideal means 
of regulating price fluctuations, 
Walter Mitchell, Jr., secretary of the 
Furniture Code Authority, testified. 
He said; 

The Furniture Code Authority favors 
any code provision which will truly pre- 
vent wild gyrations in price. I am here 
to present opposition to price fixing, and 
a defense of individual cost protection. 

Mount Taylor, executive chairman 
of tlie Ice Code Authority, said open 
price filing has succeeded in his in- 
dustry. 

Conditions in the industry encour- 
age secret price concessions to cap- 
italize upon the low cost of making 
"top production ice" — ice made in ex- 
cess of the minimum quantity which 
must be manufactured to keep the 
plant going — he said. 

This "top production ice" can be 
made with little or no additions to 
fixed charges, excepting the cost of 
power, and the ice producer is under 
the constant temptation to use this 
low-cost ice to steal his competitor's 
markets. 

Sol Herzog, New York, counsel for 
the fishing, tlie lobster, the photo- 
graphic industry, the motor vehicle 
parking and storage codes authori- 
ties, said each of these trades and in- 
dustries has price control provisions 
of some kind which had worked suc- 
cessfully and they should be con- 
tinued. 

Ernst L. Flentje, assistant execu- 
tive director of the divisional code 
authority of the plumbing contract- 





n November, 
193J, Murphy's Hotel 
a[ Richmond replaced 
hand-tiriiig with an Iron 
1-ircmin automatic codi 
burner. 

Immciiiaicly, boiler 
room cfticiciicy went up 
jii J fuel coits went down. 
One boiler, equipped 
with Iron Fireman, did 
the work that formerly 
required two, and at 
times three boilers, with 
haud-firiiiK. In six monchs 
totil fuel cost savings 



were 5)130.15 
"This installation," says Mr. Bush, "paid 
for itself in savings in six months. Wc arc 
greatly pleased with Iron Fireman equipment.'" 
This rectird of Iron Fireman user experience 
is important to you if you pay fuel bills for 
a buiiiness, inttiiutiun, bailding, or home. 

A firina survey of your heating or power 
plant will give you the facts On Iron Fireman 
savings and betterments Over your present firlrg 
method. Your nearest authorized Iron Fireman 
dealer will gladly make 
the survey without cost 
or obliKation to you. 
Models tor home furnaces 
and for induitriat butlers 
up to 300 h. p. Qultkly 
installed. Convenient 
terms of pa)'mcnt on an 
Iron Fireman plan or 
on an NHA loan. Iron 
Fitcni.\ii Manufacturing 
Company, Puriland, Ore- 
.({on; Cleveland ; Toronto, 
Dealers everywhere. 




Iron Flretnan w^ulhtum tti * 
JWh p.nRTboiter.MwpJil-'. 
Hutcl, Hi«.biuond, Virgwu. 



IRON FIREMAN 

AUTOMATIC COAL BUflHER 



IRCN MKEMAN MANUKACnjRLNG CO. 
3094 W. I06tb St., ClcvdinJ, Ohio 



of pitnt- 

□ ^nJ liitiKmz C CoranwrLial HeMlag. 

□ M-ikc tiling DiittTr FWtr C JUiiJcfltul 

Name . 
\JJrrti 
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' 'How will we cut our 
pipe replacemenl 
costs this Year' Bill." 

"By putting in more 
of that good old 
Reading GPWI* 
Pipe, Jim." 

•GPWl— Gvnuln* Puddlvd Wrought Iron 
For h»lp trilh your plp9 probleiBM, wrilm 



HEADING IRON COMPANY 

fMILilOttlMl* 



P0« UNUMErUDOiCfiWIOIKHr litOM 

Kampak 

CREPE WADDING 
pna&ct^ a^alM/iC S^p<^ <^a*tui^ 




•0 



Whfn th» firm /ttmitur^ of th^ Kitfmit^r Com- 
PMny. Baffmta. N. Y, is Bhtpprd or BtorMf, 
K tMPAK Cr*p^ Vt^mddtn^ i» ii9*d to pto(*»ci 
bM tit I fat fint»hi^» a g^to *t »f d ichtn g or mafftng. 

#HIMPAK C rrpr Wndilf ng t» »ofi mnd resUtcm, 
free from ilirt and forcifln subvtiincT*. It pro- 
tircti ftnli^c* iigMln»l marriniE. gunrdi agfttn^i 

I'Buae il U entily HppUed.aavc* time, Ubor and 
monry tn packing. 

No tn(itt«r whtii yout product. KIMPAK will 
ioLvv ypur ihipplne prGblc-m. 

Lei utt ftrntl yuu FREE purtTcUo of KLMPAK 
famplEB. Plmsc muke rrqur«t on your letter* 
hmd. mtid addrc«> to nearest »alc« gffice. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 

NEENAH. WISCONSIN 

Sai^9 ofiRcvB ■ i Sgulti Mii N tifan A virn ue. Chicago 
\2i Kutti 4lnd Street SlU Weat Sixth Street 

New York City Lo«i Ancele* 



itig division of the construction in- 
dustry, read a paper for Robert J. 
Barrett, executive director. He said: 

While some industries may have auc- 
cpcdptl with price control provisions in 
our industry c\'en our selling below cost 
provision was killed aborning, strangled 
by the umbilical cord of NRA red tape. 
There in still a selllnE below cost restric- 
j lion in the code, but any complaints 
Hied alleging violation are atlRcd In the 
NRA nies. 

Francis E. Neagle, counsel for the 
compressed air, the pump manufac- 
turing, the heat exchange, and the 
laundry and dry cleaning manufac- 
turing industries, said the codes cov- 
ering these industries all included an 
open price filing system, that for the 
last named industry being a man- 
datory provision. He said there had 
been only one compIaJnt against the 
provisions in the four industries. 

Judge Neagle felt that, if a manu- 
facturer wants an open price system 
in his code, then as a buyer he should 
purchase from those industries hav- 
ing such systems. 

Emergency price protection 

I. H. LEFKOWITZ, New York City 
retail tobacconist and member of the 
National Retail Tobacco Code Au- 
thority, presented his own experience 
as "a little man in the business." 

He said the code's emergency price 
provision was the trade's only protec- 
tion against commercial suicide. He 
told of a price war in which "the 
smail tobacconist took the major loss 
and thousands were ruined." 

William A, HoUingsworth, of the 
Retail Tobacco Trade Code Author- 
ity, said he represented thousands of 
small merchants and tobacconists in 
supporting the emergency price pro- 
visions of the code. He and Arthur 
Mayer, member of the Code Authority 
and representative of the A. Schulte 
Co.. both said that price provisions are 
responsible at least in part for the re- 
cent improvement in sales. Both 
pointed out that cigarettes and 
cigars, with price protection, have 
.shown increased sales, while pipe 
tobacco, with no price protection, has 
shown virtually no increase. 

Joseph Alsopp, of Avon, Conn., 
representing tobacco farmers in that 
area, attributed the price decline of 
raw tobacco to the price stabilizing 
provisions in the cigar manufactur- 
ing code. 

Donald P. Blake, chairman of the 
Retail Monument Industry Code Au- 
thority, recommended mandatory 
cost provisions in industries which 
desire them; prohibition of sales be- 
low coat; and open price filing pro- 
visions with adequate waiting pe- 
riods. 

R. N. Chipman, New York, chair- 
man of the Code Authority for the 



Agricultural Insecticide & Fungicide 
Industry, declared "there must con- 
tinue to be governmental regulation 
of business." He urged establishment 
of a business tribunal to deal with 
controversies between business men. 
and to "protect the honest code-abid- 
ing business man from predatory 
pirates." 

The tariff section in the code for 
the Inland Water Carrier Trade in 
Eastern Division of U. S., was praised 
by A. Lane Crichcr, Chicago. He re- 
ported there had been only one com- 
plaint of discrimination under the 
tariff section. 

L. W. Davis, Secretary of the 
Electrical Contractors Cixle Author- 
ity defended the divisional code's 
price control provisions, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the construc- 
tion code will be made permanent, 
with a strengthening of the open 
price system of bidding, enforcement 
uf the prohibition of bids below cost, 
and establishing of a cost finding and 
cost estimating system applicable to 
all units in the industry. 

Harold A. Dempsey, of the South- 
ern Beauticians Association, said he 
favored minimum prices for all trades 
and industries. 

Because of the keen and destruc- 
tive competition in the transporta- 
tion field. Joseph J. Glatzmayer, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Harbor 
Carriers of the Port of New York, 
recommended approval of the tenta- 
tive code for the shipping industry 
with its provision for rate stabiliza- 
tion. 

Without them, he said, the In- 
dustry cannot continue to bear up un- 
der higher wage levels and other 
burdens. 

Better cost finding favored 

WARNER S. HAYS, chairman of the 
divisional Code Authority for the 
roofing and sheet metal contracting 
industry, Philadelphia, urged that 
more elaborate machinery for cost 
finding be set up in codes which in- 
clude price regulations. He empha- 
sized that "some one pays for every 
sale below cost," no matter what in- 
dustry is involved. 

H. H. Harris, New York, represent- 
ing the Alloy Casting Industry Code 
Authority, said that the open price 
provision of his code had "worked 
better than expected." 

Dr. Wilson Compton, representing 
the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association and the American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., said forest 
industries would have no chance to 
"work themselves out of the sweat- 
shop price competition, to perpetuate 
forest sources of their livelihood, 
without regulation of production, 
either by the more natural methods 
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of sustained yield management of 
forest resources, or through the more 
artificial but flexible forms of regula- 
tion through production quotas." 

C. W. Hendiey, a representative of 
the Wholesale Coal Code Author- 
ity, told the board that Governmental 
price control was undesirable among 
the majority of members of his in- 
dustry. He declared: 

If this board would abolish all price 
fixing we would go back to an operative 
basis .satisfactory to all before the ap- 
proval of the code. Price flxirg ir any 
form must be enforceable, and it is the 
opinion of the inembers of our induutry 
that proper legislation must be enacted 
to enforce Governmental price fixing. 

Miss Frances Kneitel, representing 
the National Independent Pharma- 
cists, Inc., of New York City, aaaerled 
that the retail drug code would not 
be enforceable until the manufactur- 
er is restricted from controlling re- 
tail prices. 

Change in cost finding advocated 



E. P. HOYLE, Fishing Tackle Indus- 
try Code Committee, submitted a rec- 
ommendation seeking retention of 
the cost protection provision in codes 
and suggested that the NRA approv- 
ed cost accounting methods be 
amended to read "current open mar- 
ket or existing open market at time 
of purchase," instead of "purchase 
price or market, whichever is lower." 

"This would eliminate," he explain- 
ed, "any possibility of a $50 purchase 
of material at distress prices being 
used as the basis for low costs on ten 
or 20 times the finished product that 
amount of j'aw material would actual- 
ly produce." 

Wilson V. Little, secretary of the 
Merchandise Warehousing Trade Code 
Authority, outlined the stabilization 
features of the code with its rate and 
tariff filing provision and the ten-day 
waiting period. 



Good drinking water, properly 
cooled, and conveniently accessible, 
helps keep employees happy — and 
increases their efficiency. 

Any physician will tell you that 
this is so. So will any office manager 
who has installed Frigidaire Water 

He said that, although the pro- | Coolers. He'U teU you, from his 

visions were a step in the right direc- 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF DRINKING WATER WILL HELP DO IT • AND 
FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLING EQUIPMENT PROVIDES THE 
RIGHT KIND OF WATER-AT ALL TIMES 



tion, the industry feels that it was 
not permitted to go far enough be- 
cause of the limitations imposed by 
NRA's pricing policy. 

For example, Little said, a waiting 
period of 30 days, as the industry 
originally suggested, is essential. 
Also, he added, the code's administra- 
tive agency should have power to 
suspend any tariff or rale when com- 
plaint is made against it. 

P. Sims McGrath, counsel for the 
Asbestos Industry, and Asphalt 
Shingle & Roofing Code Authorities, 
called open price filing plans the 
"arch-enemy of the discrimination 
prohibited by the Clayton Act." 

Louis H. Moos argued that it is 
u.seless to attempt to enforce mini- 
mum price provisions under the code 
without some slabilily of prices at 



own "before and after" experience, 
that properly cooled drinking water 
is good business — that it means 
happier workers and, there- 
fore, better work. 

Frigidaire Water Coolers 
are cleaner, more sanitary, 
more convenient. They're 



Fri 




beautiful in appearance — attractive 
additions to any office. They're low 
in first cost and cost far less to 
operate than old-style coolers. 

Pretty strong claims, we'll admit. 
But we can prove them! Would you 
care to see the proof — without cost 
or obligation on your part? Then 
write, for all the facts, to Frigidaire 
Corporation, Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 

* 



la lu-Ki! or small offices — wliernrcr 
ihetii b ■ atiti for properly cooled 
water — there is Frigitljire witer cool- 
iag cquipineni of * %ize tad type to 
precisely suit ttie ac4;d. At]d it ii ea^i. 
aetrcd to meet tlic hiitb standards 
set fac tU General Motori products. 
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WATER COOLING EQUIPMENT 
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^THE SENSATIONAL 
E 4.COLOR_litsfanf ShlH 
I PENCIL for EFFICIENT 
MEN and WOMEN 
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OK THK 

ChanibiT of ConiiiKTCr of 
llic Ijiiik'tl Stales 
WASHINGTON • I). C 
April 29 lo May 2 



NEW OPPORTUNITY IN 

ACCOUNTING 
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the productfon sourcp. He contended 
that, under the present provision, the 
minimum price becomes the absolute 
selling price and said that the indus- 
try in the metropolitan area of New 
York, at least, has not been able to 
assure enforcement. 

Lester B. Piatt, representing the 
candle and beeswax refining Code 
Authority characterized the indus- 
try's code as "the only constructive 
group movement in 100 years," and 
strongly urged that the production 
control provision and the selling be- 
low cost prohibition be retained. 

David B. Spielman, president of 
the Spielman Motor Sales Co., Inc., 
New York City, called provisions in 
the motor vehicle retailing code for 
limiting trade-in allowances on used 
cars forms of direct price fixing, and 
urged their elimination. 

Roy M. Sterne, New York, attorney 
for the Liggett Drug Company, pre- 
sented a brief for the National Retail 
Drug Code Authority and for George 
M. Gales, president of the Liggett 
Company, supporting the code's loss 
limitation provision, 

"It is another way of saying that 
the large distributor may not sell for 
less than the small dealer's coat," he 
said. 

Expressing confusion over the 
trend of testimony, D. G. Sherwin, 
vice president of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria. III., said he 
doubted any form of corrective mea- 
sures could possibly be adopted which 
would adequately satisfy all inter- 
ests. 

To him price filing provisions lead 
to price fixing only when supporting 
provisions tend to remove other nat- 
ural competitive advantages. 

A. H. Andrews, secretary and ex- 
ecutive officer of the Commercial 
Vehicle Body Industry Code Author- 
ity, said the industry is seeking relief 
from selling below cost activities of 
some of its members. He gave several 
reasons why he believes sales are 
made without regard for costs. 

Price filing is important 

JAMES W. BALDWIN, Washington, 
uf the Radio Broadcasting Industry 
Code Authority, called the provision 
for open filing of rales "the heart of 
our code." 

"The provision for open price fil- 
ing, with the 15-day waiting period, 
is the most important provision of 
the code," he said. 

H. R. Cole, of the Code Authority 
Tile Coniracting Division of the Con- 
struction Industry, said his industry 
"wouldn't want price fixing if we 
could have it." Tlie code forbids bid- 
ding below actual costs, including the 
manufacturer's list price of tile and 
true labor costs at code standards. 



Noiman fJ. Hough, executive offi- 
cer of the Lime Industry Code 
Authority, said that elimination of 
the lime code's open price filing pro- 
vision would plunge the industry into 
its former chaotic condition. It has 
brought stability to the lime industry 
and has, by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation, tended toward price fixing, he 
said. 

John M. Keating, of the Dress Code 
Authority, defended the uniform dis- 
count provision in his code and ex- 
pressed strong convictions as to its 
absolute soundness. He said there 
had been only one violation "discov- 
ered" during the past year. 

C. J. Palmer, secretary of the Bev- 
erage Dispensing Equipment Indus- 
try Code Authority, said a vital need 
exists in this industry for price con- 
trol. He insisted that the "crying 
need" is a revision of NRA's pricing 
policies as expressed in Administra- 
tive Order 228. 

Code makes better competition 

RO WLA ND JONES, representing the 
National Retail Code Authority and 
the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, defended the retail drug 
code, 

"The code has made conditions 
more competitive," he said, "because, 
among other things, it has restrained 
a retailer from selling a product be- 
low the manufacturer's list prices." 
Retail prices are tending downward 
to the code minimum, he said, thus 
permitting varieties of competitive 
practices not possible before. 

Reviewing the testimony, Leon 
Henderson, director of the Board's 
Research and Planning division, said: 

So far as prutlta to business have Rg- 
nmil in the discussions, business as a 
whole has not beon a-sking Kovernmpnt 
protection for anything beyond the or- 
illnary niinlniums necessary to maintain 
wage standards, to avoid bankruptcies 
but not necessarily to perpetuate ineffi- 
cient producers, to permit reasonable 
business spending, replacements and 
betterments of capital, and maintalnence 
of normal inventuries. 

The Hoard ba.s no definite disagree- 
ment with that objective, as an objec- 
tive. Bui as to the weiKht to be givi n to 
tlie objective, ns BHUinst the correlative 
objective of Increased employment and 
physical output and sale of goods, I as- 
sume that the Board believes that satis- 
factory profttis cannot be secured for 
business as a whole except throuRh a 
stinnilation of production, and through 
an enormous stimulation of demand. 

Where the disagreement Comes Is as 
to the number of Inefflcienl producers 
that mu.st ko out Inevitably to maintain 
the competitive structure. ... If the 
Board has seemed skeptical about ar- 
guments presented from the standpoint 
of single industries, that Is not because 
it is ho.stlle to such a minimum of profits 
as I have spoken of, but because its posi- 
tion forces It to take a comprehensive 
view of the conditions on which pruflts 
depend for business as a whole. 
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...and it's a man's- sized 

job for us all 



' I 'HERE'S a sign like this on every store window io 
the country — for the manufacturer who's smart 
enough to know it's there. 

What does it mean? Just this: 

"You can't sell any more than we retailers manage 
to sell for you. Don't just sell to us — help us sell 
Qur customers. The better job you do, the more 
money both of us will make." 

Your biggest need — your biggest opportunity — are 
in the field of retail merchandising. Has it occurred to 
you that the American Can Company should be in a 
position to help? Indeed, what more logical source of 
information about marketing packaged goods, than a 



Why does American Cun CompiJny ceticern itself with 
problems of retail merchandising ? 

Our reasons are the same as yours. We caaoot sell more 
packages th.in yuu .sell for u» — yoH cannot sell mure ih.in 
(he consumer buys. The consumer is our common (fo.il. 



company with such wide experience in building sue* 
cessful packages and displays? 

The modern package — the modern point-of-sale dis- 
play — are more than so much fibre or metal. They are 
selling tools — to speed the flaw of goods where retailer 
and consumer meet. To build them successfully we 
have had to study marketing. We have had to know 
what goes on in retail stores, and in consumers' minds. 

You have a marketing problem ? — ^ or believe your 
product could move faster than it is doing at the present 
time? Drop a line to the Sales Promotion Department 
of the American Can Company, 2 30 Park Avenue, New 
York City — possibly we can help. Whether or not your 
problem concerns packaging and display, we should be 
glad to talk it over with you and coatri bute what we can. 



AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 
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What can we do 
for his family? 

Thii quesiion never arises when 
dn employee dies, if there it 

CROUP 
INSURANCE 

A worth-while sum promptly de- 
livered conveys^ practicalmessage 
of sympathy and understanding. 
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Where We Need Planning the Most 



tCunlmurd from page 2(i) 
property owners would do well to 
ponder. Their desire for an abundant 
supply of cheap labor may be their 
own undoing. This may come about 
in a "most exquisitely constitutional 
manner" by simply voting heavier 
and heavier taxes on property for the 
benefit of the propertyless. ll may 
also come by X'iolence if, aa the re- 
suit of a planless population, manual 
workers continue to multiply out of 
all proportion to the need for them, 
ll is easy to show that the property- 
less masses would merely be killing 
the goose that lays the golden eggs; 
but, even so, the properly owners 
should consider whether they want 
to be the goose or not. 

Commercial opportunities are fewer 

FOR a very few of the mechanically 
gifted nations, commerce may, for a 
time, take the place of colonization. 
England, for a century and a half, 
profiled enormously by this method. 
She bought raw materials from new- 
ly opened and sparsely populated re- 
gions, worked those raw materials 
into finished products, sold the fin- 
ished products to other countries, 
and lived on the profits of the trans- 
action. That opportunity is being 
closed, first by the number of rivals 
that are trying to play the same 
game; second, by the narrowing of 
the areas of sparse population ; and, 
third, by tariff barriers. From now on 
for Europe and America, it is a choice 
of war for colonial and commercial 
expansion, population planning, or 
mass poverty such as one sees in the 
Orient where neither of the first two 
policies has been followed. 

Communism is no cure or preven- 
tive. Where family responsibility is 
removed, there is no prudential or 
automatic check on the rate of mul- 
tiplication. Russia boasts, with fatu- 
ous stupidity, that her population is 
doubling every 30 years. If that could 
go on, she would have two billion 
people in 90 years — a quarter of a 
billion now, a half billion in 1965, a 
billion in 1995, and two billion in 
2025. Of course, her population will 
not reach such limits — ^although it is 
physiologically possible — for the sim- 
ple reason that she cannot support 
so many people. It is physiologically 
possible to breed at that rate, but it 
is economically impossible to support 
the resulting population. Long before 
that number is reached, her hungry 
hordes, reduced to a common level of 
poverty by her excess population and 
her CMmmynism, will want mure land. 



They will see comparative plenty in 
capitali.*>tic countries and will demand 
an opportunity to share in it. Europe 
will once more stand with her back 
to the Atlantic, fighting for her ex- 
istence against the hungry hordes 
from the Elast. Possibly Mussolini 
and Hitler are more far-seeing than 
the rest of us and are preparing to 
stand together at another field of 
Chalons as the ancestors of their 
people did in A. D. 451. Who k notes f 
With us in the United Slates, the 
problem of maintaining a favorable 
man-land ratio is not acute, and is 
easily solved. With our present stand- 
ard of living, coupled with our family 
system which tries to hold parents 
responsible for the support of their 
own children, our birth rate is not 
likely to be .so high as to result in 
overpopulation by natural increase. 
So long as we were bringing in mil- 
lions of immigrants with a low stand- 
ard of living and a consequent high 
birth rate, we were not free from 
that danger. Such danger of this kind 
as remains arises from two sources. 
First, there is the fact that we may 
still bring in considerable numbers 
of Filipinos, Mexican peons and West 
Indian negroes. These have low stand- 
ards of living and high birth rates, 
and can still swell our numbers and 
lower our quality, besides perpetuat- 
ing and aggravating our race prob- 
lems. There is the further fact that 
people of low mentality cannot have 
a standard of living like that of 
people of high mentality and will 
therefore multiply according to their 
animal impulses and not according to 
any standard of family building. 

Population congestion 

HOWEVER, our real danger is not 
that of overpopulation but of con 
ge.stion. Population congestion is of 
two sorts, local and occupational. 
Local congestion can be relieved by 
the simple process of moving people 
from congested areas to sparsely 
populated areas. A sparsely populat- 
ed area does not mean an area where 
the population per square mile i.s low, 
but where the ratio of the number of 
people to the number of opportunities 
to make a living is high. A desert 
region may be overpopulated even 
though there are fewer than one per- 
son per square mile. 

The relief of local congestion is so 
easy aa to cause us little perplexity. 
The difficult problem ia that of occu- 
pational congestion. To relieve a con- 
gested occupation, now that conquest 
and colonization are out of fashion. 
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requires statesmanship of a high or- 
der. In fact, it is, and must be until 
the problem is solved, the chief prob- 
lem of statesmanship. Moreover, it 
must be confessed with shame, few 
of our statesmen have ever shown 
any interest in this problem, and, 
what is worse, those who have at- 
tempted to grapple with it have not 
received much popular support. The 
popular political pastime seems to be 
to hurl maledictions at employers for 
not employing more men at higher 
wages, or at the economic system as 
a whole for not providing work for 
all whom blind biological forces can 
bring into existence. 

Improve our population 

THE first and most obvious thing 
for a population planner to do in this 
country is to reduce all immigration 
quotas to the lowest possible terms 
and to extend the quota system to 
the Western Hemisphere and the 
Philippines, That will leave us free to 
provide employment for the natural 
increase of our own population. 

The next thing to do is to provide 
either for the sterilization or the per- 
manent segregation of the defective 
classes. The one rational thing which 
has come out of Hitlerism is the 
sterilization of defectives, unless he 
is preparing to stand at Armageddon 
as the first line of defense against the 
inevitable Bolshevik invasion. Un- 
fortunately, sterilization in Germany 
seems to be based on the trivial rea- 
son that it costs as much to care for 
one defective person as for several 
normal persons, and that this is a 
total national loss. The sensible and 
the humane thing to do is simply to 
prevent the congenital defectives 
whom society permits to be born from 
inflicting the curse of a burdensome 
life upon future generations of their 
own kind. 

The third thing to do is to extend 
the knowledge of birth control to the 
poorer classes that they may plan 
their families as the more well-to-do 
classes have always done. Family 
planning is an essential part of popu- 
lation planning. When family build- 
ing, among all classes, displaces a 
mere biological urge as a source of 
population, the population problem, 
in both its quantitative and its quali- 
tative aspects, will be solved. The 
optimum man-land ratio will be main- 
tained and the congestion of the 
lower economic occupations will be 
relieved. 

Birth control and family building 
mean larger families among the high- 
ly capable and successful as well as 
smaller families among the less capa- 
ble and less prosperous. The differ- 
ential birth rate is an important fac- 
tor in the congestion of the manual 
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fMdes and the routine occupations, 
and the deficit of creative workers, 
t specially in the field of industrj'. 

A fourth thing to do is to lend every 
possible encouragement to industrial 
enterprise. This must include a frank 
recognition of our indebtedness to 
the man who can make two jobs 
grow whore one grew before. 

A fifth thing to do ia to enlarge 
and improve our system of popular 
education as rapidly as is psycho- 
logically possible. The school has 
been the chief agency for the relief 
of occupational congestion. It thins 
out the workers in the lower ranks 
and increases their numbers in the 
higher ranks of industry. 



This should have relieved occupa- 
tional congestion where it is Kreatest. 
It would have done st> ' ■ if we 

had not undone the L- •. work 

of our schools by our efforts to create 
an oversupply of cheap labor — an in- 
dustrial reserve array of unemployed. 
We have kept up this industrial re- 
ser\'e army by importing ignorance 
and brawn from countries with low 
standards of living, by encouraging 
large families among the poor, by 
breeding morons and other defec- 
tives. 

Having been guilty of all these stu- 
pidities we now have the effrontery 
to pretend that we don't know why 
there are so many unemployed. 



Callisthenes Quotes Nation s Business 



i>ELFRIDGE & CO., Ltd., is one of 
England's largest department stores. 
It was founded 26 years ago by an 
American, H. Gordon Selfridge, who 
was a retired member of Marshall 
Field & Company of Chicago. It has 
built up its own merchandising tradi- 
tions combining American and Eng- 
lish features. On these it has grown 
great. 

Part of its advertising program is 
the daily publication in the leading 
British newspapers of an article 
signed "Callisthenes," reflecting the 
policies, principles, and opinions of 
this House of Business upon various 
subjects. In a recent advertisement 
Callisthenes draws on the editorial, 
"It Is the Spirit that Quickeneth," in 
Nation's Business for December. A 
part of the comment: 

Wp of this store believe that no Journal 
can in these times do its country a belter 
.service than by defending the spirit of 
busiivcss enterprise against the encroach- 
ini-nt of government Interference. With- 
out that spirit in the people of a nation. 
bu.vlne!ia niust languish and decay, and 
the government activity, which depends 
for its very existence upon the money 
made by business men, must itself ulti- 
mately deteriorate in ijuallty, scope and 
power. 

We were therefore glad to read In 
Nathi.v's Bl'si.vkss, a well edited and 
widely read journal which appears each 
month in Waishlngton, an article analyz- 
ing the essential potency of the "spirit of 
bu.slness enterprise," Indicating how it is 
necessary to the commercial and Inclus- 
trial life of any nation, and how It is en- 
dangered by the paraaitic spj ead of gov- 
ernment restriction and Interference. 

The spirit of business enteiprlse. It 
says, is "an intangible force which la the 
moat powerful factor in any undertaking 
involving the exchange of commodities, 
labor, and services. From this spirit 
springs animation, eagerness, and zeal, 
while In the lack of it are developed 
languor, lifelessneiia, dejection, and hope- 
lessness." 



What is wrong with a great deal nf the 
hasty and repressive legislntiun which 
during the past few years has been 
rushed onto the statute bouks in every 
country Is too low an esllmate of the 
value of business enterprise In the tlfc 
of the nation. 

Governments all over the world, and 
those who have Jobs under them, too 
often seem to think that business auto- 
matically comes Into existence by the 
mere presence of population. They have 
a notion that there is a certain amount 
of business to be done and anyone who 
happens to be at hand can do it. Business, 
Ihey think, is a sort of natural and regu- 
lar product which only needs organiz- 
ing. 

To such people, business management 
la not a creative force at all; it is only 
the capacity to supervise and direct a 
process which would be just as strong 
if carefully drilled managers had never 
existed Kunning a busineHs. as they see 
It, is only a subonimale arllvily for sub- 
ordinate people. Members of the govern- 
ing body, having out of their heads, bo 
to speak, drawn up a general policy, can 
leave the management to anyone capable 
of carrj'Ing out written instructions. 

This conception of business enterprise 
is fantastically and ilungerously wrong. 

Business is creative 

BU.'JTNESS enterprise ts a creative, not 
a regulative force. It Is not the Irrigation 
canal cut oft the fertilizing river: It ia 
the ferlllizing river itself. There is no 
spontaneous generation of great bu.fl- 
nessea: they are built by the ambition, 
the imagination, the daring, the enduring 
energy of strong personalities. Any uys- 
lem of government which destroys or 
discourages these personal qualities in 
its citizens is destroying not only busi- 
ness, but the ground on which the cdiHee 
of government Itself stands. . . . 

Business enterprise Is a vital form of 
energy. . , . 

That energy can be destroyed and di- 
minished by hostile or predatory politics. 
It can be destroyed no less by the well 
meaning theorist who thinks he can sal»- 
.slitute a new main spring for the whole 
economic life of a country or, In default 
of that, can make It function without any 
main spring at alt. 
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Alister. . . how long have you 
put up with that clattering old 
typewriter of yours? 
3 . . 5 . . 7 jearsf . . . t/ien 




A "SILENT REVOLUTION" 

IN TYPEWRITING 




THE 



L C SMITH 



Ever wished for a little quiet in your office, 
when you wanted to telephone ... or think? 
Ever figure that noise costs money . . . and 
tires your typists as much as it does you ? 
Wouldn't it pay you to trade in that old type- 
writer . . . and get an up-to-date machine, 
faster, more efficient . . . a//(J SILENT f' 

Typists say it's a joy to operate this new 
Silent L C Smith. But you have to see it . . . 
and //ear it ... to appreciate the difTerence. 

^Vhy not phone our nearest branch or dealer 
to bring one in and demonstrate it . . . FREE. 
Or use this coupon. — 

L C SMITH Sc CORONA TYPEWRITEKS INC 
1U5 Almond Street, Syracuse, N. V. 

Tell your nrarnt inan to yhune mc fur drmoiistratimi a]>jM>tntmriit ami ijiiKir 
me trjJe-in on tny - lyiirwritcr. 
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C. I. T. Service is 
only 6 inches away 

Have you a problem with your instalment sales? Why don't 
you phone the C. l.T. Office in your city, or neorby, and have 
our representative stop in for a talk about your situation? 

As the oldest and largest independent financing concern, 
we hove acquired a fund of experience through serving 
firms in many lines of business. And every C. I. T. field 
man is a trained finonce man, able to contribute to any 
discussion of credit merchandising. 

If he decides you need C. I. T. Service, he will help you 
gauge what it will mean in overheod economies, bettered 
collections . . . and ail-around cooperation in making your 
instalment sales net a satisfactory profit. 

Affiliaied Operating Companies with Head Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Toronfo, Canada. Also Compleiel/ Functioning Loco! Finance Offices in the Prineipat Cif»e*. 

Commercial Investment Trust incorporated 




Executive Offices: 



One Park Ave., New York 



Unit of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST C O R POR ATION — C AP ITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $75,000,000 



What Bankers and Investors Discuss 



The new banking bill on which the 
newspapers plaster the "administra- 
tion" label will arouse controversy 
on many points. Here are a few: 

The larger banlcs resent the pro- 
vision for deposit insurance which 
levies upon deposits up to their full 
amount. The proposed levy is one 
twelfth of one per cent as against an 
earlier proposal of one-eighth of one 
per cent. That, these brinks insist, 
may be helpful, but does not over- 
come what they consider is a basic 
injustice. Here's the situation as they 
look at it : 

A large bank in Chicago or St. 
Louis or New York or Boston may 
carry comparatively few accounts 
whose daily average is as small as 
$5,000, the Insured amount. Yet it 
must pay in proportion to all its 
total deposits. An account of $200,- 
000 would be levied against not on 
the $5,000 only but on the other 
$195,000 as well. Banks just now 
aren't earning enough on their capi- 
tal funds to look with pleasure on 
payments in proportion to deposits 
even if those are only one-twelfth of 
one per cent. However, this point con- 
cerns only the very large banks. 

Mortgages for money 

ANOTHER point going deeper into 
the principles of banking is that con- 
cerning loans on real estate by na- 
tional banks. The proposed law would 
make it possible to lend up to 75 per 
cent of assessed value, making 20 
year loans amortizable every five 
years. These loans then, as sound 
assets of the bank, become eligible 
for rediscount at the Federal Reserve 
Bank. In other words a mortgage be- 
comes a part of the Reserve Bank 
assets against currency. The point is 
sure to be raised that this may great- 
ly increase the possibilities of credit 
and currency ligation. 

Centralized bonking 

A THIRD, and perhaps still more im- 
portant point to merit consideration 
lies in the proposal to increase the 
power of the Federal Reserve Board 
as against the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Some bankers see in this a 
dangerous step toward centralization 
of control over the banking business 
in the hands of Washington. They 
fear an increased political control 
over a most important branch of 
business. 

The new bill was described as mak- 
ing a "few changes" in the existing 



law. As a matter of fact it is a docu- 
ment of 78 pages, much bigger in 
bulk than the Banking Acl of 1933. 

Business wants private banking 

THE declarations on banking adopt- 
ed recently by the Joint Business 
Conference for Economic Recovery 
at White Sulphur Springs might here 
be quoted : 

It is of the Rreatest importance to 
business that the banks In which Itst 
depoaits are placed be privately owned 
and managed, under the supervision of 
existing agencies properly coordinated 
and consolidated, and that the control 
of primary and reserve credit be Inde- 
pendent of governmental do[niiiation and 
political Influence. 

Freiiuent substantial changes In the 
banking laws are disturbing to business. 
Except for minor adjustments, it Is 
hoped that no banking legislation of a 
comprehensive nature will be under- 
taken before the Held of banking is re- 
examined by a competent commission. 

Taxes have been raised 

THE proposed new federal taxes to 
finance President Roosevelt's various 
social insurance plans may make the 
taxpayer pause and contemplate 
what has happened to his pocketbook 
since the coming of the New Deal. 

Actually the federal tax burden 
will have been increased approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 a year by leg- 
islation already passed by Congress 
or now pending. Taxes already en- 
acted since March 4, 1933, aggregate 
approximately $1,28.'?,000,000, and 
those recommended for the new so- 
cial security program will bring the 
total of new taxation to $1,943,000.- 
000 per year. Two billion dollars a 
year would have been a lot in the dead 
days of 1927-29, but so vastly have 
federal expenditures grown under the 
New Deal that two billions is only a 
trifle now. 

Discovery that the Federal tax 
load has. or soon will have, jumped 
by $2,000,000,000 is almost a shock- 
ing surprise. The New Deal has been 
paying lip service to the policy of 
not increasing ta.xation. The taxpay- 
er is in the position of a patient in a 
dentist's chair who suddenly realizes 
that while the charming dentist was 
telling him it wouldn't hurt, the for- 
ceps have been busy yanking out all 
of his teeth. 

President Roosevelt himself has 
repeatedly said that increased taxa- 
tion would not be requested. In his 
budget message a year ago he spoke 
only of $50,000,000 in proposed 
liquor taxes and of $150,000,000 



from improvement In the income tax 
structure. This year his budget 
message, read to Congress a bare 
two weeks before the presentation of 
his social security program, was 
even more self-denying. In it Mr. 
Roosevelt said: "I do not consider it 
advisable at this time to propose any 
new or additional taxes for the fiscal 
year 1936." 

These remarks have been an anes- 
thetic while new tax measures were 
extracting $2,000,000,000 additional 
each year in the following ways : 



Processing taxea $ 570.000,000 

Liquor taxes 430,000.000 

Liquor tariffs 32,000.000 

Income tax changes 150,000,000 

NRA code assessments 100,000,000 

Tax on silver profits 1,000,000 

Taxes tor unemployment 

insurance (proposed) 600,000,000 

Taxes for old age Insurance 

(proposed) 00,000,000 

Total $1,943,060,00» 



All these estimates, except those 
for code assessments and the two pro- 
posed social security taxes, come 
from the treasury department and 
are for the fiscal year 1935-36, which 
opens next July 1. Since the pro- 
cessing taxes are actually eight sepa- 
rate levies on the processing of 
wheat, hogs, cotton, peanuts, etc., this 
list comprises 14 new taxes. 

Some of them, like the liquor and 
processing taxes, are already old ac- 
quaintances. Others, like the NRA 
code assessments, have mushroomed 
into existence so rapidly that even 
their sponsors know Utile about 
them. The NRA does not know the 
total of its various code assessments, 
and the figure used above is merely 
the best available estimate. 

The proposed social security taxes 
are both the most recent and the 
largest. The old age insurance tax, 
moreover, is graduated so that it will 
eventually become much more costly. 
Their advent should be a $660,000,- 
000 reminder that we are paying for 
a part of the New Deal here and now. 

New treasury financing 

THE Treasury Department, to bor- 
row a Broadway columnists' phrase, 
is blessed-eventing. About the time 
this article sees the light of day, 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau will be presenting to the coun- 
try for the first time the Govern- 
ment's new "baby-bonds." 

Already nicknamed "baby bonds," 
the new Treasury securities will be 
christened officially "savings bonds." 

The new baby bonds will possess 
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%A LOWER COST 

PER YEAR OF SERVICE 



CONTINENTAL 

^flag:^g4 FENCE 



BUILT right, priced rifcht, erected 
properly and guaranteed li> yuur 
entire sati>f.it tion, (.unlinental Chjin- 
Ltnk Fence will ctist you le>x per year 
of service, provides adequate pri>lec- 
liun, and grL-jily iricrL-asL!! both the 
appearance and value of property. 

Our e:;pcrienced itjff offence en- 
gineers will gladly asisiM in solving 
your fence problems — no obliguiioa 
for eMiiii.ices. 

CONTINENTAL STfEL CORP. 
Kokomo, Indiana 

Dhtributors in all principal cities. 





A BiBtlDBulBfaed Addrean 

Vou'tcni'ar ih? While Houm, Trejj, 
bO'. all Gtivvrnmrnt Uuildinps, I'hrs- 
Ircand £bnp[>ij]gl>istricu,wbeii you 

MILLARD HOTEt 

"Hie Rr>i<lrnFr of Frrtldcuti" 

% >.liini:l<»>. I). C. 
H,F. ^<.iiJHi\-il 1 y. M<jnii(iHg Dirtctor 



T've characteristics distinguishing 
them from other Government securi- 
ties. These characteri.slics are: 

1. They are meant for the man of 
small means. They will be sold in de- 
nominations as low as $25, and their 
volume will be unlimited so that, even 
if Ihcy wished to, banks and large 
investors cannot snap up the whole 
supply before more insignificant per- 
sons realize what is going on. 

2. They will be offered for sale 
through every post office in the coun- 
try at the first of every month. 

3. Their interest, not to exceed 3 
per cent, will be compounded, and the 
bonds themselves will be sold on a 
discount basis. 

4. They will be redeemable at any 
time by the Treasury, but, since they 
will be non-transferable, there will be 
no open market for them as there is 
for other Treasury obligations. 

5. They will be comparatively cost- 
ly to the Treasury since officials esti- 
mate that for every $1,0()0,(K)0 worth 
of bonds sold the Treasury will incur 
costs of $lf).(JOU in issuing and re- 
deeming them. 

The Treasury hopes that they will 
be purchased by frugal souls who 
every month will stow away even as 
little as $25 in one of these bonds. 
Ten years from now (the savings 
bonds are to have maturities ranging 
!rom 10 to 20 years) a person who 
follows this simple investment plan 
will find his money, plus interest, 
coming back to him month by month 
with the regularity of a pay check. 

On its face this plan apjjears to 
resemble and to compete with en- 
dowment insurance. The Treasury 
admits this potential competition. 
Bankers who recall the old war sav- 
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ADDING MACHINE 
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ings and treasury savings bonds will 
remember also that they competed 
not only with insurance but with the 
savings dejKisils in commercial 
banks. Persons drew their money 
from banks to buy savings bonds. 
Eventually the protests of banks 
forced discontinuance of the war sav- 
ings bonds. 

One of the chief reasons the Trea- 
sury revived the savings bond idea 
originated with the banks. Banks 
have been refusing to take postal 
savings money. Regulations require 
banks to pay the Treasury 2'- per 
cent on postal savings money de- 
posited with them. The general de- 
cline in bank earnings and the growth 
in postal savings balances have made 
this 2' 2 per cent a burden the banks 
no longer wish to carry. Therefore, 
they have been handing postal sav- 
ings money back to the Treasury, 
leaving the problem of investing it 
up to the Government. 

Moy cut postal savings 

THE savings bonds are to be an 
alternative to postal savings. One of 
the provisions of the Doughton bill 
instructs the Postmaster General to 
allow withdrawal of postal savings 
deposits without the usual 60 day 
notice and without loss of interest 
if the withdrawal is made in order 
to purchase one of the new "baby 
bonds." 

Although the new savings bonds 
may be helpful to the Treasury as 
an outlet for postal savings funds, 
they will have a compensating disad- 
vantage, for they will be expensive 
for the Trea-sury to handle^ — like most 
babies. Their heavy handling costs 
arise from the fact that a great many 
bonds must be issued and redeemed. 

In ordinary Treasury financing the 
purchase of a single million dollar 
note by one large investor or bank is 
not unusual. Only one piece of paper 
needs to be printed, issued, and re- 
deemed. The cost is low. 

Under the "baby bond" system, 
however, 40,000 bonds of $25 each 
might be printed, issued, and redeem- 
ed by the Treasury to raise the same 
million dollars. 

Experts told Secretary Morgenthau 
that the cost of issuing and redeem- 
ing his "baby bonds" would aggre- 
gate appro.ximately 1 per cent of the 
total issue. They pointed out that to 
issue $1,641,000,000 worth of war 
savings and treasury savings bonds 
had cost the Government $12,257.- 
000, or seven-tenths of 1 per cent. 
This was for issuing alone. 

Redemption was another heavy ex- 
pense. Pour hundred extra employes 
had to be hired by the Treasury when 
t he war savings and treasury savings 
lionds began to mature in large vol- 
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umc. The unimiut uf trouble wliii'li a 
non-traiiHl'i'riiblc midget bond could 
accumulate in If) years was discov- 
ered to be colossal. 

More costly to issue 

Sb;CRETARY Moigt-nlhau has had 
no desire to bring this diaadvantftge 
into the spotlight. When his experts 
told him that the cost uf the bonds 
would be 1 per cent of their face 
value, he did not, contrary to or- 
dinary practice, ask for an appro- 
priation of that amount to meet the 
costs. Instead Section 22, paragraph 
D, of the Doughton bill ambiguously 
extends the old appropriation made 
to pay for the flotation of wartime 
Liberty buaja to pay for the new 
"baby bonds." 

Incidcntully, one precaution will be 
taken to minimize recurrence of com- 
petition between Government savings 
bonds and ordinary bank deposits. 
Whereas interest on a savings ac- 
count would run evenly at, say 2'^ 
per cent each year, a 2';. per cent 
savings bond will not work that way. 
The Treasury might pay 1 per cent 
the first two years, advancing the 
rate slowly until in the last years the 
rate might be 3 or 3 ' per cent. The 
average over the life of the bond 
would be 2' 2 per cent. 



To Aid Exporters 

THE Chairman of the American Com- 
mittee of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce has announced 
that John P. Gregg, Manager of the 
American Section of that organiza- 
tion, has resigned to undertake work 
on behalf of private business inter- 
ests in connection with the foreign 
trade agreements now being nego- 
tiated by the American Government. 

The law as approved last June pro- 
vides that, prior to actual negotia- 
tion, business and other interests may 
submit their views with regard to any 
proposed foreign trade agreement. 

Mr. Gregg's experience with the 
International Chamber fits him for 
his new work. Much of the effort of 
the American Section during the 
eight years in which Mr. Gregg has 
been with it has been directed toward 
removal of obstacles to the sale of 
American products abroad. 

That business interests with sub- 
stantial foreign markets will benefit 
from the concessions made by foreign 
governments in the form of lowered 
tariffs or modified exchange regula- 
tions in return for similar concessions 
by this Government is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent. 

Chauncey D. Snow, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
succeeds Mr. Gregg. 
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is BOSTON? 



M^it'Sl among larf*© cities in per capita 
retail sales with ^51 i coniparetl to United 
Stalci« avi>rai;e of $230. 

★ 

^eenttfi only to New York in density of 
pujiulaliuu. 

★ 

1* Off I'Ifl largest market Iti .\meriea (.Met- 
ropolitan Bo^ttun — tbirty-mile trading area — 
has n po|nilali()ii of 2.H3 1,939). 

#ff/f largest cil\- in tlie United Stales 
(Cor[mrale Boston). 

★ 

R t'tnii Sit f I'M in Boston exceed those of 
thirty-nine (litfercnt states and are greater 
Iban the combineil total of ten states. 



For more infurmalion on the Boston market uue the 
a«li!r«BH he!..w. BOSTON WHARF COMPANY ie a 
fully -developed iriiluHtrtiil tirea willi uinely mudern 
UuildiogH, biluated only leu uiinuU-M tliHlunce from 
doHntown BohIod. H«re in the ideal l<>catioa for your 
branch plaat or wareliouse. Now tierviag twenty-nine 
dilTereiU iiiiluslrieH, of all HizeM and kind:* . . . Rt'Dt«, 
otlier eliUFiies, relativttiv low. \^>it(?: fur jiurdeulars. 



I10»T0I¥ WHARF 

259 Summer Sireel, B union, niu8s. 
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If you may with t\w ship, jou 
can lOil l>y rr«-»i»li n| t.iiirr llmitnl the World 
in 10-* ila)'..^i>u l un.liiil yi.ii |)ri>ltal>lv won't 
For wmewherc in lhrillin<£ 26,000-mile 
criiitc, [*«Tha[i« in inntiy jilsiri, vmi'll want 
111 »tuy awhilr. li may In- in 1 lawati, Jajjun, 
( •Inim.ttir 11iili|iptiii'<.Maliiya,C>y Inn, Imlia, 
K^y J.I, Italy, Krutu i- ..r in ulln rs iif thr 14 f«»- 
i inalinp couiitrir* that l'rr-.i<lriil l.inpm vwil. 
N.. niaili-r * lnTi- \<iu \v;nit In }ilati i.lo[«>VKr*, 
I'rr-titriii l.iiirrs Irl you «lo mi . . . Koetng the 
world fur B.I lilllc an $854 Fintt Vluaa. 



ROUnO THE lUORlD 

Every two wcrka a I'rr-tiik-iil Linrrtaibfioin 
New York ami t alifnrniu llniinil thr W'urlJ, 
vi.iiling 21 [»i>rtsthr<«ij;hout liii- sfvi'ii.x-aN.V'uu 
I'uji :<lo|Mjvcr, rxjtliirt' suiiir i^uaiiil jilacc the 
"tililflHnili.s Imvc ftjrKoiicn, ihni rimtinuR on 
Siititlirr I'rr^iilriit Liiii-r \Mlli (hi; '•Anie i-oui- 
furt and litii; (<iT>i>'K ax thr xhijiyou It^ft. T:ilc« 
lip lu Iwii full yrarfi if you » inli. 

I'rciiilrMt l-iin-rsarc liii;, lii!iuriiiu.s f.hi|is~ 
iiiiiri' I him fiJl) fri't liiiii.' — fanii>u> for ihi'ir 
^li'Uily-rMliii^ tjiKdilii'S, tlirir uliiit»j>lirrc of 
mriiriuahly ami thrir food. Vuur trnvrl agent 
« ill uladly ^llllvv voii pirlures of urt-oniiiioda- 
Itiiii- (I'viT) -lalrriAjin is outside). Or etc any 
of iiur ofli. rsi WM I'ifth Avf.,N« w York; 110 
S. l)i-arln)rnSl..(!hirnco;SlNlli-rHhlg.,Boston; 
'U 1 (-lalifuniiB.St..Siiii I' rttnrisi i.; ■"ill'tt'.Sixlh 
Sl.,lAKf Ansjrli-r.; Wa^liin-; ton, IJ.C, Toronto, 
(■|f!VolBJid, S'ullli-, 't'aroiuu, I'ortloud, Sjti 
Un'tio, Vaiii'onvfr and \ irtoria.H.C. 

DOUnR STEnmsHiP LinES 

tarn RinERicnn mniL im 




'^^THIS is one of a seriae 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 
advertising 



Advertising Is Not On 



The Defensive 



I: 



N the last twenty-five years, afivor- 
tisers In the United States have done 
many tine, constructive jobs on which 
the advertising business can lake a 
lii m stand against charges Ijeing made 
b.v caielesji lind uninformed persona. 

World War statistics show Ameri- 
can soldiers hail the linest teeth of all 
the armies in the world- ft was agreed 
by army meillcal sta^a that this was a 
direct result of the various '•lake care 
of your teeth" campaig-ns that denti- 
frice advertisers have been conducting 
for more than thirty years. The sur- 
geons were appalled at the tevth con- 
ditions they found in the other armies 
— ariiiies coming from countries where 
care of the teeth has never been prop- 
erly publicized. 

Advertising campaigns for cereals 
have stimulated research on the proper 
diet for habtes. aa never would have 
been done without advertising. The 
cereal advertisers have trained a new 
race of mothers who know how to feed 
their babies intelligently. 

Cod Liver OH Campaigns resulted In 
the discovery of vitamin D and have 
helped parents to build up the health 
of their children so that they are not 
as susceptible to disease today as they 
were in past generations. 

Diphtheria and other scourges that 
claimed the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of children annually, have been 
practically wiped out. through the pub- 
licizing of the research work which 
pharmaceutical houses have done in lo- 
cating the causes of children's diseases, 
contagious and otherwise, and evolving' 
serums to combat them. 

Orange and tomato juice campaigns 
have helped bulid up the health of the 
Americaji people as a whole, and in ad- 
dition have Increased the prospi-rlty of 
the states where oranges and tomatoes 
ai"c grown, and have provided work for 
many additional thousands of people. 

If the rayon producers of this country 
hail not promoted the uife of this man- 
made fatjric and created a nation-wide 
market for It, Japan would have a 
monopoly of both the silk and rayon 
huslne.tsea today. 

These are only a few of the examples 
that could be cited of the far-reaching 
and practical value of constructive ad- 
VfillHlng in the United States. Adver- 
tising does not need to take the defen- 
sive against its critics. 

.1. M, Matiiks, Pl f^.<iid^■)lt 

J, hi. Mulfii V, Jixi iii ;iiji ((f( ((. .Veil- I'rjr/i 
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HUMPHREY GAS 
UNIT HEATER 

Motor deslgntd by Emerion 

The General Gas Light Com' 
pany, Kalamaioo, Michigan, 
has pioneered and progressed 
remarkably in the develop- 
ment of forced circulation gas 
healing equipment for domes- 
tic, ccimmctcial and industrial 
use. The motor in its Hum- 
phrey Gas Unit Heaters was 
designed by Emerson. 



The genius of Emerson Engineers really finds ex- 
pression inside the covers of the Emerson Motor, 
for it is here that the great difference in adaptability 
to a specific task occurs. 

Long years of patient research — hundreds of tests 
with specially designed scientific equipment — pre- 
cision manufaauring — all play a vital part in the 
designing of an individual motor for your individu- 
a! needs. 

Emerson's facilities are splendidly capable of meet- 
ing the varying requirements of design, quantity and 
delivery — and Emerson's modern production meth* 
ods enable Emerson Motors to be sold competitively. 
Write today for booklet 3-N. "A Trip thru the 
Emerson Plant". 



MERSOM 

M O T O R S 

3 HP and smaller — Sirrgte-phase — Polyphaie — Direct Current 

THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 

NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 



LEADERS IN THE FAN AND MOTOR INDUSTRY SINCE 1890 
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After 105 years 



a « 




npe was uncovered^ 
inspected and oAayed. 





Ax AiV o([ieial in^pccliou of ibe cast iron 
main hIhmiu ut ri^lit, r<)rin(>r Mayor 
Mufkey of Pliil!ii)t'lj>liiu salil over lh<> nitlio: 
"NotH ilbslatitiiiig the ^rcut cliaiigt'H that liuvt* 
taken place in our city, this cast iron pi[)e 
stuiitli^ Iterfeet in alt itH ititejijrily a<< (lisctuMt'd 
to IIS tonight adt-r ha\ iii<; iiiaile the evvat aliuti 
anil taken out a t^ec'tain.*' Now 103 yeari* olil, 
lliiH line of east iron pipe ib« goo<l for many 
more years of »er> ire. 

(^!<t iron I>if>e with lH-ll.and-»(»i<£ol joiiil!<> 
ofTcra a eoniliiiiatioii of pipe luateriul and de- 
sign that I* tiiue-te^led and jiroved hy nniins 
elill in lis** after serviiifj 1(K) to 200 years 
and longer. 

The fonr major economieft re««ulting fr<»ni 
the long life of eunt iron pipe are dnc to il.s 
effeclive re»>iHlance to ruiat. (!aHl iron it« the one 
ferrouH metal for vtater and pas niain-^, anil 
for bewer ronslriielinn, that uill not di^'inle- 
grate from met. TtuM charaeteritttie makes 
cast iron pipe the nio?>l prnetieahli* for und(>r> 
gritund niainu »inee ru?«t Kill not destroy it. 



^7he 4- Economies 
o/'Cast Iron Pipe 



1. Offirial rerorils of ruol irtii) pipe laid 100 
lo 200 )eur« a]nt atiil ^lill ill Rmire, |truvi; 
I hut il io rheuffxt in tlif t'liii, 

2. Oltii ial re|H>rl« on fill" in the oflire «>f u 
jirtiminriil tci-liiiiral |>iilili<*ulii>ii. {iriivc tliul 
cutti iron |»i[if in t iu-ttftnl In miiinliiin. 

'i. Loli^-I iveil |>i]ir tiliviuusly eoudCB less 
Btrect-iiiii-iiiiifi for rt'pliK'i-itii-iiiH uidl rrpuiro. 
'JlierelViri', e«(*t irua pijie WJies mviify on 
Kliffl-oitfiiinifB, 

4. V lieu replai-ei! Ity lnrf>er pipe, or a tnnin 
i» aliuii Juueti or ri'ruulfii, t'u--t irou pipr pays 
a Jinal diridfinl iti an I r age ratiie. 



F'or further information. addre!<« The (la><t Iron Pipe 
Kesearch Association, riionia» 1*\ W olfe, ilesearch 
Kngineer. 122 So. IMichigaii .A\e., r.liiea«ro. III. 



CAST IRON PIPE 





0 




MKIIIOlt!) OF tVALUATIM; UiUS NO« IN t3K BY ENUtNEEH!! 


It VII. TitK t!SEi-i'i. urr. ov i:a^t iito.v I'iFt at im vkaks 





WHEN CHANCE PLAYS WITH FIRE 



All fires start small — nearly every fire could be quickly extinguished, with 
little damage, if it u ere diicovvn-d promptly. But when the discovery and 
reporting of fire is left to CHANCE, your small fire will probably be a 
blazing inferno by the lime the fire department finally arrives . . . 

When fire ends in disaster, the underlying reason usually is belated 
discovery. To protect your property, to safeguard the continuity of your 
business,* fire must be detected and repotted instantly. To depend on 
passersby . . . watchmen . . . employees . . , any system that depends on 
the fallible human element ... is to gamble with CHANCE. 

It's a gambl*- you can't afford to take, and don't need to take. A, D.T. AERO Automatic Fire 
Alarm eliinitLiU's CHANCE from your fire proteclion. No m.ittcr when or in what part of the 
building a fire may start, AERO defects it in-itanily, reports it automaliCiitty and accurately — 
summons the fire department lo the scene in those first precious minuleJ that may menn the differ- 
ence between a trivial loss and disaster* 

AERO Automatic Fit* Alarm 'a inconspicuous in appearance, simple and positive in operation. 
It ret^uites no capital investment for installation, and in many cas^-s makes possible subj&tantial 
savings through the elimination of more ct^stly biit ineffective protective measures- 

*lniarani:r cannot rai»pcnMi« for of cu»toni«ra, orders, coniracis, nMrords, or for 
iKc inroNd* ofronipetUion. Vite can dif!<trov nil tlic»r thiriH* upon vrhicli b]i« continuity 
ot A buimcis depends. Send for our booklet "After ihc Iniurance Secclcment." 




Other A. D. T. Protective Services 

A. D. T. SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY SERVICE 
A. D. T. WATCHMAN SUPERVISORY' SERVICE 
A. D. T. BURGLAR ALARM SERVICE 
A. D. T. HOLDUP ALARM SERVICE 

A Free Survey of Your Premises 

There may be many vulnerable spots in your 
protective system of which you arc unaware. 
A. D. T. will be glad to make a conlidenctal 
survey of your present hazards and protection. 
This survey will cost you nothing, will not obli- 
gate you in any way, and may show the way to 
substantial economies. Write to A. D. T. , 155 
Sixth Avenue, New York, and we will arrange 
for a survey at your convenience. 




-FIRE F 



Controlled Companies of 

AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 

155 Sixth Avenue • New York, N. Y. 

A nation-wicJe protection 

A'-Q/O^" service against 

fire, burglary and holdup 




MACDONALD & MUIR 





MLAMS 








[f pCOTCH WHISKY^ 

lO years old 



There is only one 
Hlgliland Queen . . . // Scotch 
IV hi sky JistinguisheJ hy/Lirour, 
Jeh'c/icy /in J h/n-niony. 



m 



Mii^lihithl Queen 



Ask for "H-Q" Scotch 





^81,fHD OF IOO% SCOTCH WHiSKjfs' Of S{j.. 
ALL OVER lO VEARS OLD 




BLENDED 
5=1! SCOTCH WHISKY' 





Soil AGESTS fOK 

Loui« Rocilcfcr Ckjmpjjfnc Courvoiilci CogtiJt ^ ^^^^ 

W vninJ Kiikiiik GjiJmIj HIkUjihI Queen Smuli '''"''Tiggy 




TIili«4i«r<lirmcmtl.i«.. liiUfr.l.Hlio..>Tcr tliii PT...l.rci l« .^1,- M .l.li..i> lu i.K m .h<T.ln thf oilvrril.it.. r i, > ilnm.t li unlwtut. 



